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resses me from nature? 
heart, by which to know it? 


tions, influences, and objects! 
* 7 * * 


* * 


Go for a moment into the past. 


The senses are addressed. 
upon you. 

















RISING OF THOUGHT. 


Extracts have already been yiven in the Reg- 
ister from a book entitled ** Reyiews and Essays, 
by E. G. Helland ;’’ but we cannot consent to 
pass it by as one of the common books that are 
It is clear and vigorous 
It has passages 
It reasons with re- 
Its main purpose, so far as it 
has a single aim, is to Jead from the material to 
the spiritual, and to ‘‘ find a basis for faith in na- 
‘* The universe exists to brighten and 
enlarge our idea of God. To this end Christ 
He came to manifest God | 


thrown in our way. 
both in thought and expression. 
of very unusual beauty. 
markable force. 


ture.’’ 


both lived and died. 
in wider relations than he had ever been know 


Aad as God in Christ is che exhibition of divine 
knewledge, we shouid seek to study the Father 
** As there is a bond of harmony 
uniting all that comes from the Creator, we 
should fear to set at variance his word and 
These extracts afford some glimpse of 
We give be- 


in the Son.’’ 


works.”’ 
the leading thought of the book. 
low a more extended illustration. 


But we would have no war between the ac- 
tual and the ideal, no more, indeed, than there is 
between the stars and the earth over which they | 
We would relinquish nothing of nature, 
no, not a pebble on the shore, not a sand of the 


watch. 


desert. .kach fact is ours. For the present, 
we would net exchange seats with angels; we 
would not give them oar fruitful earth, our foun- 
tains, our daylight, and storms, for their peaceful 
abodes. _We would not exchange our joys for 
theirs. We waut our present life; and to us 
our sun and moon are better than the future illu- 
mination, which needs not their presence. We 
will cling to our real sources of joy. Let us, 
therefore, gain a world of idea, that shall render 
more interesting the world of fact and of things. 

Going into nature, the highest truth it yields 
us is, that every thing has a hand pointing to 
that which is above itself. 
the oak ; the oak emblems the firmness and dig- 
nity of man. The infant points to man, and 
man points to God, whose image he is. Springs 
point to rivers, rivers to seas; and these symbol- 
we the Infinite, the vast deep of Soul. God is 
the grand Original; and man, having immortal 
powers, is, in this kingdom of nature, an ori- 
ginal also, whilst all else is only representative. 
Man is representative in his relation to Him. 

But the whole universe appears to be repre- 
sotative in its relation to both. All things 


wnve to Torm.a boundless system of symbols, of 
representation, of which each may be" 


te rpreter. 


without the aids of representation, we should 

see in him all we may Know in nature; and, for 

the same cause, could we comprehend. the soul 

without the aid of its phenomena, we could dis 
ver in it all that art and life display. 

. * . * * 

But let us proceed to speak of man in his life 
and history. How dead his life is, when its 
facts are only viewed as details! How wonder- 
ful when contemplated as the product of the ema- 

ting cause! Nature points to him as toa 

reater, and he to God, who is All. Each ac- 

n in life points to character, thereby lifting a 
huger to that which is higher than itself. So, 
indeed, do the words, plans, struggles of men 
punt to a higher wisdom than the actors knew. 
Always have these conflicts tended to nobler 
nds than men designed. Small things reveal a 
jaracter,—even a laugh, a word, a look. The 
apple, through Newton's genius, pointed up to 
stant worlds, and suggested the principle 
which guided them in their course. Nothing is 
local as not to contain a universal. The this- 
\e and the shell own the presence of universal 
law, as truly as do the solar systems. 

* * * 


Our first self-consciousness discloses us to our- 
selves as mere animal beings. We conceived of 
our kind as living bodies, before we thought of 
them as living souls. Physiognomy reveals 
What is greater,—the mind, the character. 
What was the first idea of power that dawned 
upon ust Was it the power that philosophers, 
poets, and prophets, wield’ No: it was mere 
uscular force, mere material energy. This 
We first knew as our own possession, as the at- 
tbute of strength in others. But from this 
coarser fact, we rose to the perception of the 
power of mind,—of wisdom, courage, virtue. 
Why material energy should necessarily go be- 
fore the perception of mental, it is needless to 
nyuire; but nothing is more certain than the 
fact; and few things are more probable than 
iat the influence of the various material ener- 
gies displayed in nature around us serve to cal] 
ut the inward energies of the soul. Life, in 
tach and all of its furms, is mystery. Our first 
wtion of it is as animal and vegetable ; but the 
veauufal and animating mystery is not alone. 
becomes the symbolic shadow of spiritual life ; 
*ulst all its fostering influences are types of 
‘igher agencies by which the life of the spirit 
rows, Slowly do we learn that the sacred 
‘tas contain only the clay tenements of departed 
“ads, and nothing of their real selves. At 
, We view mankind as animals; we view 
em ®ve did the outward world, without per- 
‘aving the ~onderful order there organically 
winaee wiehem viewing the fleshly structures 
. But peak ‘pnptogtes ples of immortal natures. 
trace, finding a spiritual ra. . men we 
the muscular, becomes constie, F — mo 
Supremacy, went 
have often used the word spirit in y, 
of these remarks, as meaning the mind, i. ; 
‘ortal, unseen part. But the history of re 

: \his 
Word embodies the view I have been trying to 
untold, that the whole structure of things, the 
fitire genius of the condition of man, tends to 
. ad him upward, from less to greater, from fact 
“principle, from thing to thought. The ori- 
‘wal meaning of this term is, the air we breathe. 
euma primarily meant only this. How natu- 
‘aly this became the symbol of mind, being an 
“visible element, an inspiration of life, a free 
nd unconfined agent! But we have finally 
my on the greater ; so that the spirit is always 
me lviner part. Paradise was once but a fine 
Reet bs Persia ; now it is the joy of the sainted. 
me aa e oo. ~ only physical straightness ; 
‘a sensuous dinting 2 ae se Bag 
tia s one ; how it 1s taind perfected : 

‘S@ heart-radiance from conduet and h 
, Ways has man been risi + ba gor 
desp2 aman been rising slowly above th 

‘potism of matter, y int 


gious ‘revelations to our race unfold the 


Course 


The acorn points to | 


ot | 
OWit te } 


It is true, that, could we at first com- | 
mence with God in our reasoning, knowing him | 


contrite spirit, not a bleeding victim. 
the contrast ! 





ments of the Jewish hope and fear. 


ness and peace enthroned in all. 


the whole earth. 


Deity. 


Neighbor and brother once 





and brothers. 

whilst now it is an inward deliverance. Truly 

were the old ways but types and shadows,— 
|mere similitudes of the greater and the better in 
| advance ! 

Indeed, all things are as in this Jewish ritual. 
|The human heart is always predicting a better 
| day. 
jthe perfect Jot. It always says, “* There is a 
| better; I wait a brighter morning.”’ The best 
| hours ever enjoyed prophesied still better. Per- 
haps each man living is conscious of a latent 
jtrust that he shall be much more of a man by 


}and by than he is now. Our small truths are al- 
Our incipient 





ways leading to greater truths. 
|vices and virtues are ever leading to those 
greater. Goodness, though imperfect now, 
bravely predicts its heaven. Great men never 
|think that human nature has invested all its 
|might in them, but earnestly believe in wiser 
}and abler ones to come. n 
| life that now is springs up the desire and assu- 
|rance of a greater. ‘I‘his natural world points 


to..a spiritual world, Nature bows in homage 
to NAN, TEProtUChiy er ON iw din eerie: whi 


+ halst 
man, in his nature, dependence, and hope, points 


to Him who is above ail and in all. 
* * 


It is high time that the old quarrel between 
materialism and spiritualism was ended. There 
| is truth in each philosophy: there is a material- 
| ism and a spiritualism that harmonize as soul 
| and body in one man, as God and nature in one 
| universe. God is a spirit; but he is present in 
j all matter, and there is no antagonism between 
| the two. The assertion that soul is but matter, 
| or the result of its organization, has never taken 
|a lasting hold on any great number, because it is 
}opposed by what is deeper than argument in 
| their own consciousness. No teacher standing 
on such a basis has left any very deep traces in 
|the science of intellect, ethics, and religion. 
}On the other hand, those spiritualists who 
would, in their ethereal revels, forget that men 
have bodies, are as unsatisfactory as the most 
plodding of the materialists. The saint erred 
|who said, ‘*How | despise the earth, when I 
|think of heaven!’’ For both earth and heaven 
are of One, and harmonize as parts of a com- 
plete benevolence. 

The materialism of man and nature is both 
moral and intellectual. We have seen how it 
contributes to create language, to furnish mind 
with vehicles of thought, to symbolize the va- 
rious moods, actions, and wants. ‘To us it 
seems that every fibre of matter is exerted in 
serving mind. ‘he whole system is so woven 
that it silently labors to this end. Everywhere 
is the material world a spiritual ministry, So in- 
finite, so complex, are the laws, forms, facts, 
and agencies in space, that they are representa- 
tively equal to all the soul contains, and there- 
fore fitted to render it a great service. I would 
deny materialism only when assumed as the ba- 
sis and master of psychology: as servant to the 
spiritual, there is a high place for it to occupy. 
As minds should govern bodies, as God governs 
matter, and as the sky of stars and ether over- 
arches the earth, so should a spiritual philosophy 
hold dominion over the necessary materialism of 
human nature, and of the life we live. If we 
deny that the mind is the first fact, we slay our- 
selves ; for itis mind that makes the denial, and 
that rules the materialism of being. Mind rules 
the universe, and it governs man. 

It brings more wealth to us to find nature alive 
with thought, and full of teaching. It is good to 
rise heavenward, when God gives us wings, 
Great mystery doubtless presses on the final end. 
But to me this great world of facts seems as an in- 
finite number of guide-boards, telling the medi- 
tative pilgrim that the cities of his seeking are 
still miles ahead. Do these myriad fingers beckon 
us on tonothing? Nay; not one deceives. 





[From the N. Y. Observer.] 


M. COQUEREL.—ABBE DEGUERRY. 


AT THE PEACE CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


Another speaker who was listened to with 
pleasure was M. Coguerel, protestant pastor, 
and member of the legislative Assembly. He 
was appdinted vice-president of the Congress. 
M. Coquerel has a vigorous mind, great facility 
of language, andthe habit of speaking before 
} He congratulated the English 





arge audiences. 
and Americans that they had come to the num- 
ber of 700 or 800 to avow in Paris the principle 
of universal peace. ‘*Paris,’’ said he (1 give 
only the substance of his words) ‘*Paris is the 
most military kingdom in the world. It has the 
noblest triumphal arch that exists, and which 
was erected by the greatest French captain of 
modern times. And yet, in this city, the friends 
of peace have met to proclaim their principles. 
There is in this conduct a generous courage, and 
this courage has its source in faith. Yes. the 
English, the Americans here present show "faith 
in the success of their opinions, because the 
know that these opinions rest upon truth at 
that truth, an emanation from God himself ‘must 
certainly triumph. Who pretends that the suc- 





e a 
‘iew. ‘The moment we attempt to anal 
are carried back to 


, under the impressions 
» has prepared in us our whole 
for what God communicates. 
Whenee came : , ; : 
Dtifcation Sone Our abstract view of purity and 
ad don hey doubtless referred to 
he aah eanliness and ablation. The same shy 
our hi ine 
‘ae ighest Indeed, reve- 




































eess of this cause is impossible? Impossible |! 
and why! Christianity also, at its clea was 
regarded as an impossible religion, and it has 
conquered the world! The abolition of slavery 
was judged impossible by Plato, Aristotle, and 
all the wise men of antiquity, and it has ta 
ken place. The overthrow of the feudal sys- 
tem was deemed impossible and this system has 
fallen! We have in this meeting a_ striking 
proof of the progress of mankind. ‘Tbieration 


. 
' 








assumed. How am I to conceive of infinity as 
belonging to God, unless the Mimitable im- 
How am | to know 
ivine Lové; except I have affection in my own 
And was not this 
primary love called forth by many external rela- 


There you 
meet different forms and dispensations of reli- 
giou, convincing you that the earlier the wor- 
ship, the more of visible imagery does it wear. 

The material glares 
Altars, victims, and priests, mercy- 
seats and cherubims, divers washings and ex- 
ternal atonements in abundance, greet you. 
The gold of the temple is sacred. Deity is por- 
trayed under the strongest imagery, and wor- 
shipped under the view chiefly of his Almighti- 
ness. But as you watch the stream of sacred 
knowledge, as it flows down to later times, you 
discover that a spiritual element gets the great 
ascendency. ‘Fhe Bible, which began in history, 
ended in the finer element of prophecy. The 
sacrifice became finally a broken heart and a 
Behold 
‘The Thanderer and Judge of an- 
cient times is clothed with the name and attri- 
butes of the Father,—is Love, is Goodness! 
Compare the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount with the temporal rewards and punish- 
Once the 
kingdom of heaven was as Cesar’s dominion in 
». | temporality and earthliness ; now it is righteous- 
Israel was 
once a union of distinctive tribes; now he is all 
who love God on the face of the whole earth. 
Jerusalem once was but the metropolis of Judea ; 
now she is the church of the First-born, whose 
citizens are always the good and the faithful. 
|The great Adam was once but a “ living soul ;’’ 
now he is the “ quickening spirit,’’ the great 
moral regenerator, the love-kindling energy of 
Moses enacted and legislated ; 
Jesus spake words of spirit and life to ages. 
| Sacrifices no more bleed in the hands of the 
| priest; but all are priests, and all are invited to 
make themselves a holy offering to God. to 
signified 
those who were of the same tribe snd family, 
those who were by affinity near in place, and in 
consanguineous ties ; now the race are neighbors 
Salvation was once an outward, 


Far away in some good to-morrow waits 


From the heart of the 





ELD 


on one side by a protestant pastor, and on the 
other by a curate of the Roman Catholic church 
(the abbe Deguerry).. ‘The state of general peace 
will become sooner or later the normal condition 
of the world. God has established christianity 
as the religion of peace and of good will to- 
wards men. War is op to the will of God, 
and it must be extinguished forever.”’ 

When Mr. Coquerel took his seat, the Abbe 
Deguerry shook him cordially by the hand.— 
This mark of good understanding made a lively 
impression upon the audience. 

t us turn then to the abbe Deguerry. He 
is such a priest as you will rarely find in the 
ranks of Pope itis mind is cultivated ; his 
heart is devoted to the interests of the poor, the 
feeble, and the oppressed. He is highly esteem- 
ed in Paris; but he is not in good odor with the 
jesuits and ultramontainists. His presence in 
the Peace Congress proves that he is above the 
narrow prejudicies of his church. While the 
archbishop and other Romish ecclesiastics kept 
aloof, Mr. Deguerry came and offered to the 
Americans and English, the inflaenct: of his name 
and reputation. , 

He spoke at the third and last sitting. His 
aim was to advocate the principles of ariztration, 
or of a supreme tribunal, to which should be sub- 
mitted all questions affecting the reciprocal rights 
and duties of nations. 
and flowing speaker. He had no manuscript; 
His speech was extempore, abounding in happy 
expressions and good feeling. He said that unt- 
versal peace was an idea inspired by God, and 
called to mind that the celebrated W 
had already advpcated the same principle, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. “I know 
well,’ he added, ‘‘that we Frenchmen, (I ask 
your pardon, my dear countrymen, for exposing 
your weaknesses)—I know well that we are im- 
patient. We wish that an idea, as soon as it 1s 
conceived, should be realized; we forget that 
time is the prime minister in the council of God. 


are called to different destinies. Those who dig 
the ground and sow the seed are not always 
called to gather the harvest. And who of us, 
if he had to choose, would not prefer the sweat 
and toil to the enjoyment !”’ 





A TALE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


While in Boston the other day, we became 


ought to be recorded. A woman who had been 
sick, died while we were stopping with a friend 
near by, and we learnt from that friend, who had 
the blessed privilege of ministering to her wants 
in her Jast hours, the following story: 

More than a year ago she was taken sick with 
consumption, and being unable to work, she re- 
turned to the residence of her mother, then living 
in Maine. But she found her condition as cheer- 


do anything for her. She returned to Boston, 
called upon a mere acquaintance, a poor widow, 
who supported herself and family by dint of great 
industry, in doing what is known as ‘slop work,’ 
at the wretchedly low prices which are paid for 
that species of work. There the poor woman, 
with her child, was invited to stay, and she did 
so. The poor woman toiled on the harder, now 
that she had an addititional burden, and when 
\she could not pay the rent of two rooms, she 
jlived in one; and there she watched and labored 
| by the bedside of her friend, depriving herself of 


lthe noor comforts which she before enjoyed, to 
jmimster to the unfortunate.’ e sick One died 


jat last, and then her kind heart would not con- 

sent that she should be buried at the city expense. 
| She was even then ready to sacrifice everything, 
rather than the child should remember that his 
|mother died, and was buried only as a 





* Pauper that nobody owns.’ 


We were glad to know that kind friends spared 


| means, 
| private tomb. Such disinterested benevolence as 
jthis is rare everywhere, and never found but 
jamong the poor. The poor alone can sympa- 
| thize with the poor, in their terrible trials. We 
| doubt if there is a man in Boston, worth his mil- 

lions, who would have sacrificed as much money 

as did this poor woman, in any similar case.— 
| They may do a great deal for the poor—we know 
| they do—but it comes under the head of ‘ ama- 
| teur godliness,’ a great deal of it, and has not 
ithe merit of this poor woman's benevolence.— 
| The day is coming—not here, perhaps, but else- 


This world has poor reward for them, but in the 
world where virtuous deeds are crowns of rejoic- 
ing, they will not be overlooked or forgotten. 

We talk about the poor, here—and God 
knows we have enough of it—but the most ab- 
ject poverty here would be opulence to thousands 
in the large cities, where emigrants are landed 
by the ship load, from poverty-stricken Europe 
with scanty means, or no means. Cases come 
to our knowledge of such, huddled together in 
filthy rooms, without fire, without food, and al- 
most Without clothing, in this cold season, 
enough to make the heart of a stone bleed. And 
within a stone’s throw, almost, are the men who 
have enough and to spare, revelling in luxury— 
the crumbs from whose tables, if converted to 
that use, would give comfort to starving thou- 
sands. Let the poor here thank God that theirs 
is a blessed lot compared to these—and let the 
rich not forget that they are but stewards of 
God's bounty, and see that they can give a good 
account of their stewardship. [Nashua f ele- 
graph. 





ST. PAUL. 


After speaking of St. Paul’s early years and his 
conversion, Mr. Headley in the New York Observ- 
er, gives the following pictorial sketch of the great 
Apostle’s subsequent career, 


From this time on, his track can be distinguish- 
ed by the commotions about it, and the Ight 
above it. Straight back to Jerusalem, from 
whence he had so recently come with letters to 
legalize his persecutions, he went, to cast his lot 
in with those he had followed with violence and 
slaughter. His strong heart never beat one quick- 
er pulsation through fear when the lofty turrets 
of the proud city flashed on his vision. Neither 
did he steal away to the dark alleys and streets, 
where the disciples were concealed, and tell them 
secretly his faith in the Son of God. He strode 
into the synagogues, and before the astonished 
priests preached Christ and him crucified. He 
thundered at the door of the Sanhedrim itself, 
and shaking Jerusalem like an earthquake, awoke 
a tempest of rage and fury on himself. With 
assassins dogging his footsteps, he at length left 
the city. But instead of going to places where 
he was unknown, and where his feelings would 
be less tried, he started for his native city, his 
father’s house, the home of his boyhood, for his 
kindred and friends. To entreaties, tears, scorn 
and violence, he was alike impervious. To An- 
tioch and Cyprus, along the coast of Syria to 
Greece and Rome, over the known world he went 
like a blazing comet, waking up the nations of the 
earth. From the top of Mars’ Hill, with the 
orgeous city at his feet, and the Acropolis and 
arthenon behind him ; on the deck of his shat- 
tered vessel in the intervals of the crash of bil- 
lows, in the g walls of a prison, on the bor- 
ders of the eternal kingdom, he speaks in the 
same calm and determined tone. Deterred by 
no danger, awed by no presence, and shrinking 
from no responsibility, he moves before us like 
some grand embodiment of power. ‘The nations 
heave around him, and kings turn pale in his 
presence. Bands of conspirators swear neither 
to eat nor drink till they have slain him, rulers 
and priests combine against him, the people stone 







Mr. Deguerry is an easy | 


illiam Penn | 


Men, according to the period in which they live, | 


* o . } 
acquainted with a case of benevolence which 


less as her own; she too was sick, and unable to | 


her the sacrifice of her feelings and her scanty | 
‘ . 
and secured for her remains a place in a | 


where—when justice will be done in these cases. | 


his back till the blood starts with every blow, and 
then his mangled body is thrown into a dungeon; 
but at midnight, you hear that same calm, strong 
voice which has shaken the world, poured forth 
in a hymn of praise to God, and lo! an earth- 
quake rocks the prison to its foundations ; the 
manacles fall from the hands of the captives, the 
bolts withdraw of themselves, and the massive 
doors swing back on their hinges, Finding that 
the whip, the dungeon, the assassin’s knife, and 
the executioner’s sword cannot move him from 
his purpose, the world point in scorn to the cross, 
to signify that the Christ he preaches, died the 
death of a felon. ‘* The cross, the cross,”’ they 
sneeringly exclaim, to bring the blush of shame 
to his cheek ; but to their astonishment, they hear 
him shout Jouder than they all, ‘* The cross, the 
cross, 1 GLorY IN THE CROSS.”’ On the very spot 
they have selected for his confusion, he plants 
himself, and with one arm around the emblem of 
disgrace, and the other pointed to heaven, he 
makes the hill of Cracifixion burn like the gates 
of paradise. . Nay more, he goes and stands by 
that felon’s tomb—Him they call a felon—and 
preaches the resurrection of the dead. 

I can never in imagination behold him, in the 
presence of Felix, sweeping everything down in 
his torrent-like eloquence, without feeling my 
heart beat with a quicker motion. Ina gorgeous 
apartment, filled with the noble and the gay who 
| have assembled from curiosity, he stands to de- 
‘fend himself against the charges of the orator 
Turtullus. He listens to the approbrious epithets 
of ** pestilent fellow,” ‘‘ ringleader of a sect of 
Nazarenes,”’ ‘‘profaner of the temple,’’ with a 
‘composed countenance, until bid to answer for 
|himself. At first, calm, dignified, and respectful, 
| he repels the accusations, then teking fire as he 
| touches upon the loftier topic of the resurrection 

of the dead, he forgets all but the cause he advo- 
cates. But, especially, when Felix would hear 
| farther, and he ‘‘reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
| perance, and a judgment tocome,’’ does he rise 
| before us like a being from another world. After 
explaining the law, its justice and purity, till the 
| reason of his listeners was eonvinced, he spoke 
| of its claims in man and on them—showed how 
sinful and corrupt their lives had been, then pas- 
\sed tothe judgment of the great day, and its 
| just and fearful retributions. 
|" As his imagination kindled on this stupendous 
| theme, forgot was all,—the noble audience before 
j him, his bonds, imprisonment, aid coming fate. 
Those massive walls sink away before the de- 
scending God ; the Archangel’s trumpet is heard 
pealing the knell of time; the dead come forth ; 





/the throne is set, and before it all the nations of 


the earth are gathered, awaiting their doom.— 
Gone is the look of indifference and smile of in- 
credulity ; gone even the sneer of Tertullus ; and 
a solemn silence, broken only by the tones of the 
fearful speaker, reigns through the vast apart- 
mnt. No wonder when he closed, the haughty 
lelix trembled. 

But stern as Paul was amid his foes, and lofty 


in his course, he nevertheless had a heart full of | We shall have communion with him, and receive | 


the tenderest emotions. A truer never beat in a 

human bosom. At times his natural fierceness 
| would break forth, as when the High Priest or- 
| dered him to be smitten contrary to the law.— 
Turning like a lion upon him, he thundered in 
, his astonished ears, ** God shall smate thee, thou 
| whiled wall.’’ Yet he was ready in a moment to 

be just; and there never was befure so fearless 
} and inflexible a nature, joined with so much ten- 
jderness of heart. Look at his parting with his 
friends at Ephesus, when on his. way to Jerusa- 
lem! How touching his address, and how char- 
acteristic. “In” closing’ he said, * And now Ppo 
| hound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
| things that shall befall me there, save that an every 
jcaty bonds and imprisonment await me.’’ ‘In 
every city,’’ thesame hard fate, **yet none of these 
things,’’ he says, “‘move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto me,so that 1 might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which | have receiv- 
ed of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.”” None of these things moved him 
—no, these were trifling matters, bonds, impris- 
jonment and death; duty, the salvation of man, 
| the honor ot God, these alone filled him with anx- 
iety, and nerved him to action, Of one thing, 


| however, he told them he was convinced, and that | 
| was, that they ‘‘should see his face no more.”— | 


|To them he appealed as witnesses, that he had 
jlabored faithfully for their welfare, and then 
| knéeling down on the shore, prayed with them. 
| How often have | wished that that prayer had 
|come down to us. One thing, however, I know, 
}it was full of selt-forgetfulness and fervent plead- 
ing for those who knelt around him. No wonder 
| when it was finished, they fell on his neck and 
| kissed him, ‘*:orrowing most of all for the words, 
| they should see his face nv more.” It would bea 
| long, long time betore they could find another so 
| brave and affectionate a heart—one that would 
| dare all things, and suffer all things for them.— 
|'I'hey doubuless besought him to stay with them, 
| and be comforted by their sympathy and love.— 
' But no, though bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him in every city, none of these things moved hin. 
| Un to his fate, not sadly, reluctantly, but serene- 
ly, joyfudly he went, thinking only of fulfilling 
the ministry he had received. Calm, dignified and 
resolved, he took the path of duty, with an un- 
faltering step. No malice or threats of his foes 
could deter him from laboring for their welfare ; 
no insults prevent his prayer in their behalf; no 
wrongs heaped on his innocent head keep back 
his forgiveness. 

One cannot point toa single spot in his whole 
career, where he faltered a moment, or gave way 
to discouragement or fear. ‘Througn all his per- 
lous life, he exhibited the same intrepidity of 
character and lofiy spirit. With his eye fixed 
on regions beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, 
and kindling on glories it was not permitted him 
to reveal, he pressed forward to an incorruptible 
crown, a fadeless kingdom. And then his death, 
how indescribably sublime. Napoleon dying in 
the midst of the midnight storm, with the last 
words that fell from his lips a battle ery, and his 
passing spirit watching in its delirium the torn 
heads of his mighty columns, as they disappeared 
in the smoke of the conflict, is a sight that awes 
and startles us. But behold Paul also, a war- 
worn veteran, battered with many a scar, though 
in a spiritual warfare, looking back not with alarm, 
| but transport; gazing not on the earth, but on 
heaven. Hear his calm serene voice ringing over 
the storms and commotions of life: ‘ I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. Ihave fought a good fight, | have 
finished my course, there is laid np fur me a 
crown of righteousness.’’ No shouts of foemen, 
nor smoke or carnage of battle surrounded his 
spirit struggling to be free ; but troops of shining 
angels, the smile of God, and the songs of the 
redeemed ; these guarded him and welcomed him 
home. 





FAITH. 


It is one excellence of the Gospel, and a dis- 
tinguishing one, that the spiritual act by which 
its blessings are brought to the reception of the 
soul, is in itself simple and obvious, and in its ex- 
ercise fumiliar to men. It is an act of Faith; 
and Faith—confidence in the truth, or in other 
beings—is a mental act and state without which 
human society could not exist a day ; which is 
exemplified constantly and in all relations in 
which men are placed. The wife trusts the hus- 
band, and the husband the wife ; the child trusts 
the parent, and the nt confides in the love 
and intelligence of the child he has nurtured.— 
Between the members of the same circle in busi- 
ness or in society, of the ‘same literary coterie, 
of the same party in reform—there must be mu- 
tual, reciprocated, undoubting Confidence, or 
there cannot be happiness or peace, or efficient 
cooperation. = 
e step into a railroad car, asthe train pauses 
a moment in its headlong rush, and are borne 








him ; yet over sn nee 
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of violence, his voice of eloquence ri 







way with more than the swiftness of the bird- 
fight, through forests that as we pass seem 





seem whirling from their places. One draw- 
bridge out of place, and unobserved, would hurl 
us to instant and irresistible destruction. A 
single rail removed from the road, by accident. or 
design, or broken upon it and not replaced, un- 
less the eye of the engineer should catch the de- 
fect from afar, would tumble the whole vast train 
into a mass of iron and wood and human bones 
crushed indistinguishably together. And yet we 
ride in security, and with justified fearlessness ; 
we ride thus because we trust the skilfulness and 
fidelity of those who are our guides; or rather 
we trust the company who employs them, and 
know that as responsible men holding responsi- 
ble trusts, their directions have been given with 
minute accuracy, and their selection and super- 
vision of their employers has been thorough and 
careful. We ride without alarm, and we have 
right to do so because we have Faith, 

As night is coming on, we pass from the cars 
to the spacious saloons of the decorated steam- 
boat, and commence our passage over a sheet of 
water that may be swept by hurricanes ere morn- 
ing ; that has been the scene of many and terri- 
ble wrecks, by storm and fire. And yet we sail 
on in cheerful security ; we pass to the luxurious 
supper; we chat gaily with the friends who 
gather around us ; we quietly lie down to the 
night's repose; and the brightness of the gay 
saloons but harmonize with the gladness and 
cheerfulness of our thoughts. It is because we 
trust the persons under whose charge we are.— 
We trust the pilot though we have never seen him, 
jand are confident in his watchfulness and his ac- 
|quaintance with ourcourse. We trust the whole 
|company with whom we are associated. We 
trust implicitly the one controlling and master 
‘mind which is the eye and brain to this whole 
|body ; and we know we are safe—those contin- 
gencies except which override all human skill— 
because our Captain is wise and kind and brave. 

The Faith which the Gospel requires of us, 
and which God has established as the condition 
of his blessings, is directed to other realities than 
these, and to other beings. Itis properly re- 





that we fee] towards men ; to be separated from 
‘all that alloy, of heedlessness and thoughtless 
lindifference, which in human affairs is often 
blended with it; to be separated into the essen- 
tial clearness and purity which befits its objects, 
and to be made to act steadily and with absolute 
power. But still it is generally the same Faith, 
| the same act and state of the soul, with which 
{men are elsewhere familiar. We are to believe 
in God, and to believe God; to believe what he 
says, and because he says it; to ¢rust him, for 
‘his wisdom, goodness and love ; to trust him in 
iregard to his Providence, and in regard to his 
|Moral Government. We are to confide in Christ, 
,as his Son, our Teacher, Friend, Saviour, Inter- 
‘cessor. Having this confidence in him, we shall 
of course have peace in our own souls. His 
truth, received into the soul, in fullness and sim- 
| plicity and vital power, will bless and renew us. 





|of his Spirit. God will accept us, as the friends 
|of his Son and the representatives of his spirit— 
will pardon us for our sins, and receive us into 
| his favor. 

| ‘The renewal and purification of the heart, the 
| full and glorious enlightenment of the mind, jus- 
| tification before God and his Law, the opening 


|of the gates of Heaven before the soul, and its | 


final reception among the myriads of the redeem- 
jed—all are thus naturally and inevitably con- 
|ditioned upon the exercise by the soul, toward 
God and Christ, of the Faith it exercises daily 
and hourly toward fellow-beings on earth. How 


simple the requirement! How rich God's grace | 


in demanding no more! Amd how lneacasable 
and suicidal the neglect to cherish this filial 


Faith !—{Independent. 





We give from the Reflector and Watchman 
the following, not because we agree with the 
sentiments of the sermon entirely, but a sketch 
lof the most celebrated minister now living of the 
|Seotch Church. 


A SABBATH IN SCOTLAND. 





But there is one redeeming point, and a great 
|point it is too, and it would be well if some of 
jour American cities would do likewise—the Sab- 
loath is observed. Not a shop of any kind is 
jopen,rum and tobacco hide their diminished 
jheads, ‘The streets are filled with well dressed 
| persons, all wending their way to church Ming- 


iling with the crowd we soon reached a handsome | 


quired to be more full and more effective than | 


ed one a monument of its firmness, its richness. 
4th. As renewed by the a and bearing his 
likeness. He delights in holiness, as seen in an- 
gels—in man primeval, in man renewed. 5th, 
As agents in spreading the good designed by the 
gospel, Thus he rejoiced in the apostles, he re- 
joices in the faithful now. What a stimulus !— 
Our devotion contributes to the Saviour’s joy.— 
6th. On account of their love and obedience to 
himself. All beings delight in being loved.— 
That man’s heart is not in the right place who 
does not. Our God himself delights in it, for 
what he does and gives, for what he is. 

Il. Christians rejoice in the Saviour, Ist, as 
divinely qualified. The God of glory stooped 
toearth. 2d. They rejoice n his sacrifice for sin. 
The victim and the priest. A sacrifice divinely 

vided, divinely offered, and itself divine. 3d. 
n his priestly intercession. In his living as 
well as dying for them. 4th. in the fullness that 
dwells in him. Inexhaustible, ever accessible. 
Do we feel our own ignorance? Wo are wise 
in his wisdem. Our own weakness! We are 
strong in his strength. 5th. In anticipation of 
his coming a second time without sin unto salva- 
tion. How the believer will see Jesus, be like 
him, be complete in him. 

Ill. Attention to the words of the Saviour is 
essential to the permanence and fullness of this 
joy. Happy are the obedient, the steadfast : tor 
‘if any draw back, my soul shall have no pleas- 
ure in him.’’ The blessed doctrine of perseve- 
rance may be used by those only who are perse- 
vering, All others abuse the grace of God, 
abuse the God of grace. Present faithfulness 
caused by union to the true vine is the only evi- 
denee of a gracious state. Speaknot of the past! 
Would you point to a leafless, sabless trunk, 
aye, to the fruit once borne by it and say, behold 
a living tree? When the Christian can say, I 
do thy will, I abide in thy love, his joy is full, all 
other joy is delusion, a fire of his own kindling. 
Deceive not yourselves. You say you have faith; 
have you works! ‘That you have hope; do you 
purify yourselves? That you have love; do 
‘you keep his commandments? That you have 
|joy; is it joy from the fountain, does is spring 
| form believing! If it does, blessed be his name, 
|‘* though now ye see him not, yet believing ye 
| rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Dr. Wardlaw’s voice is soft and musical, his 
| preaching may be described by the lines, written 
| by Ralph Erskine : 

“His silver tongue did living truth impart 


With raised hand, fit emblem of his heart, 

He saw, he felt, he sung redeeming love.” 
| It seems rather strange to describe preaching as 
'singing, yet all who have heard Dr. W. must 
| confess there is a propriety init. If he has any 
fault, it is lack of energy. There isa kind of 
| earnestness, but it is of a calm kind, not suitable 
| to every discourse. He does not seem to adapt 
‘his manner to his subject as much as would be 
| desirable. As a reader of the Scriptures I never 
| have heard his superior. Inthe early years of 
| his ministry he preached extemporaneously, for- 
| tunately for the world he abandoned that custom, 
They contain 





and his sermons will survive him. 
| more of the Scriptures than the sermons of any 
| man I ever listened to, and withal the quotations 
| are so very appropriate and well timed. 

G. M. V. 
Glasgow, Scotland, October, 1849. 





IS WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION A 
FAILURE? 


“Suppose that a man had met Sam Adams 
after the Revolution, and asked him how he had 
succeeded. Sam says to him, look round on 
lthese thirtecn fico and 

But, says our friend, how are the stores on Long 
| Wharf? Do they let for as much as they used 
| to do in 65! Are you as rich as you were! Is 

your house in Beacon-street, Mr. Hancock, 
| worth what it was? This depreciated currency 
| that I hear so much about; how is it as to that? 
| Where is the industry of Massachusetts! Ata 
;discount. Where are your wharves! Grass- 
‘grown Where are your people? Broken up 
|in all their habits of industry ;—would be the an- 
|swer. Where is your capital? Wasted, 
| Where are your farms! Untilled. Where is 
| Charlestown? Burnt. Where are your young 
}men of twenty? ‘ Their bones lie mingled with 
ithe soil of every State from New England to 
| Georgia.’ Where is the garnered capital of the 








indopondont anlanies 


| thirteen industrious colonies, the representative of 
| the toil of six generations ! 
lit, to the winds. 


Scattered, most of 


**Ah, has the Revolution, then, been a failure? 


| stone church and ascended the steps; at each door | Was Sam Adams mistaken? Was John Han- 


whom is a high stool on which is an urn-like dish 
‘covered with a white linen cloth. In this each 
| worshipper as_ he enters drops his offering. In 
jthis way, the collections are made here almost 
| universally. 
be made notice is given beforehand. The opin- 
ion, in this county, of the mode so prevalent in 
jour country, may be gathered from the following 
remarks in a late number of the Examiner, res- 
pecting the services in one of the churches : 

** The only thing that struck us particularly in 
the service, was the old and almost obsolete 
practice of gathering the collection in ladles hand- 
ed about, from pew to pew, among the people. 
How this barbarous practice originated we know 
not, and still less can we account for its continued 
in a place where so many people of taste attend. 
Think of a congregation, the moment after they 
sing the praises of God, having an antiquated box 
thrust below their noses, while the clink of cop- 
pers ringing through the church lately vocal with 
praise. ‘The only advantage we know resulting 
from this practice is the pleasure which the rich 
must enjoy as the ring of their silverings con- 
trasts with the dull noise of the men of copper.” 

We enter a very large building with a high 
pulpit, below which is a miniature copy in which 
the precentor takes his seat. Soon a foppish 
looking man witha very broad white cravat, 
marches out of a side door, bearing the bible and 
hymn book in his arms; these he deposits in the 
pulpit, he descends, re-enters the side door and 
soon returns marshalling a tall, venerable look- 
ing man, who enters the pulpit, and the man in 
the white cravat—the beadle—closes the door 
and with measured tread returns whence he came. 
Happily this beadle nuisance is unknown in our 
country. Here in almost every church—out of a 
dozen churches | know of but one exception and 
that isa Baptist —the beadle with the most ridic- 
ulous gravity goes through the ceremony just 
described and at the end of the service opens the 
pulpit door. I have seen a beadle disturb a con- 
gregation by marching up the pulpit stairs du- 
ring the time of prayer, in order to be at his 
post and open the door in the nick of time. 


DR. WARDLAW. 


The minister who sits so composed is Dr. 
Ralph Wardlaw, for nearly fifty years pastor of 
this Congregational church. He rises and gives 
out a psalm, the precentor immediately hangs out 
a sign in front of his little pulpit, on which the 
name of the tune to be sung is painted, and the 
whole congregation unite in singing. After read- 
ing the Scriptures, and engaging in prayer, du- 
ring which the whole congregation stand, he an- 
nounces his text, John 15; 11—** These things 
have I spoken unto you, and that your joy might 
be full.’? He commenced by stating that as the 
words are arranged, the true meaning is not con- 
veyed, and that by a nae transposition it would 
be at once apprehended, thus, * that my joy in 
you might remain and that — joy might be 
full.”’ ‘T'wo joys are spoken of, the first not plan- 
ted in or bestowed upon believers, but felt by the 
Saviour. The subject for discussion is recipro- 
cal joy. I. Christ’s wy in his people. II. iis 
people’s joy inhim. III. The necessity of at- 
tention to the Saviour’s words to secure the ful- 









stands a benevolent looking gentleman before | 
| en years’ war, misguided, miscaleulating fanat- 
ics! 
|the West India experiment, by their exports ; 
If a special collection is about to | when they ask us to show, not that the slave is 
| there, and the white man there, but that the 


cock a fool! Were the men that went for a sev- 
So ought the American papers to tell you 
now, when they ask us to prove the success of 


farms are worth as much, that the cane is as 
fruitful, and that the docks are as full as they 
were before. Shame on such reasoners! It is 
asad commentary on the spirit of the age—the 
dollar and cent spirit of the age—that the experi- 
ment of emancipation in the West Indies is judg- 
ed of, always by figures—by dollars and cents ; 
not by the moral consequences; not by the 
rights regarded ; not by marriage held sacred ; 
not by the schools filled up; not by the books 
circulated ; not by the women withdrawn from 
the cotton, and sugar, and rice fields ; not by the 
daughters kept at home to be educated; not by 
the children taken out of the cane field, and sent 
to Sunday school ; not by the colored man sit- 
ting in his own house, master of his little home, 
whatever it may be: not by the self-respect you 
have called into being. These are the germs of 
civilization and prosperity, planted on the glori- 
ous First of August, 1834, and which the A meri- 
can people ignore when they would judge of the 
experiment, and only ask with the arrogant 
spirit of a white Yankee, whether business is as 
good ; whether the banks paid as large a divi- 
dend ; and whether plantations would sel] for as 
large an amount as ever. 

**Now the fact is, that all this is true also. It 
seems as if by magic, that such results followed 
the beautiful self-sacrifice of the British people. 
It seems as if nothing was to brighten this glori- 
ous page of disinterestedness, and to show the 
advantages of such a deed of benevolence ; to 
round into poetic perfection this unique of Histe- 
ry. Hence not only was the slave quiet, not only 
was injustice changed to justice, but there were 
actually as many ship loads raised and exported. 
Not only was the negro brought to see and love 
the first, last, noblest, greatest Sun that has ever 
risen on liberty and civilization—to him literature 
as well as religion, the Bible—not only was all 
this true, but also, the slave went to work. 
&‘‘John Joseph Gurney said, that, with the zeal 
of a Yankee, he put cane plants into the soil; 
he brought forth more sugar, he raised more 
rice. Every article of export is increased, except 
rum, and I do not know but that is, in itself, a 
sign of improvement.”’ [Wendell Phillips. 





THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 


It is not easy to convince the young of the 
moral meaning and effects of eatly neglect of in- 
struction. The meaning certainly is—though it 
may sound severe in such plain words—a want of 
right principle, and a habit of eye-service, a lack 
of the obedience due to parents, and a cruel for- 
getfulness of their cares and anxieties. It is 
true that neglect of school-studies does not pre- 
sent itself to young people, in these aspects. but 
this is the plain English of the matter. A little 
reflection, or a good deal, may set it right; but 
by the. time reflection comes, bad its are 
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ness and ence of the joy. I. Christ re- 
joices in his people, Ast, as the gift of his Fat 


rmed, and the way is hard to retrace, and resc 
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words, for the meaning of an unfaithful mode of 
dealing with school-duties. 
As to the consequences, we must speak quite 
as seriously. One great evil presents itself at the 
very outset—it is the temptation to falsehood. 
This begins with the first eluded lesson, but it is 
hard to say where it will end. The very first 
time that a scholar comes into the class with a 
placid and unconscious look, takes her seat with 
her companions as if she knew her lessons, and 
trusts to chance or to the whispers of her trusty 
friends, to conceal the fact that she has not 
learned it, she begins to act a falsehood as com- 
pletely—though in common estimation it seems a 
less disgraceful act—as if she had framed the 
words by which to deceive her teacher. Truth 
admits no compromises ; it requires that in such 
a case the pupil shall decline to attend the reci- 
tation under false pretences. The extensive 
rarity of such candor in schools shows the sad 
consequences of voluntary unfaithfulness. Let 
us hope that this plain statement of the moral 
aspect of the case may lead some ingenious minds 
to reflect. 

After daily sehool-equivocation is over, comes 
the effort to deceive parents and friends, as to 
the general result, and next to wear a false ap- 
pearance in society. If the generalness of a 
fault excused it we need not mention this, for is 
not every day’s experience full of it? The de- 
sire to appear to know more than we really do 
know is so general, that it is like asking a moral 
revolution to speak of refraining from it. We 
are certainly not called upon to blazon our igno- 
rance, and we have a right to make the most of 
such knowledge as we possess, but the grand en- 
deavor is to pretend to know that which we have 
never learned. It is difficult to exaggerate. the 
influence of this habit of false appearance upon 
the character. As/truth is the basis of all vir- 
tues, so falsehood is their destruction, and who- 
ever lives in the continual effort to appear what 
he is not, will undoubtedly find himself prone 
gradually to lower the moral standard in other 
respects, until right and wrong will cease to 
have distinct boundaries in his mind, and the ex- 
pedient will become the rule of action. Some 
great faults there are which are not inconsistent 
with great virtues ; habitual untruth, whether 
of speech or action, poisons the entire character. 
It is a moral cancer, whose seat is in the very 
spring of life, rendering the use even of the 
knife, at particular points ot manifestation, per- 
fectly useless. Can we treat lightly any course 
which threatens so dire an evil ! 

We have been more emphatic on this point be- 
cause young people are so apt to err as to the 
real turpitude of what appears to them small or 
trifling instances of deception. They learn, from 
the pernicious influence of bad example and of 
certain school-maxims of long standing, to think 
that to deceive teachers, especially about lessons, 
is, if not exactly lawful, at least venial, and in- 
deed it seems so. But we have only to trace the 
habit back to its origin and forward to its inevita- 
ble results, to perceive that its nature is precisely 
that of the lie ; a form of falsehood which hardly 
any is so degraded as not to detest. 

Perhaps some of our young readers may not 
know that falsehood or a habit of deception is 
said to be a feminine vice. This idea is founded 
on the general truth that deception is the vice of 
the timid, and the practice to which we have 
been alluding gives unhappily too much seeming 
ground for the inference. We are assured that 
boys are much less apt to deceive their teachers 
than girls of the same age and standing, and this 
is ascribed to their greater boldness, which ena- 
bles them more easily to take the consequences 
of delinquency. But shall we willingly sit down 
under so disgraceTul au lnputaion ?* Cau it be | 
true that the female mind has less detestation ‘of 
falsehood than the male, or that it may be be- 
trayed by fears into practices which savor of a 
vice hated by God and man? 

A strong desire to please is certainly charac- 
teristic of woman, and here lies another snare 
for her integrity. If she have idled away her 
school days, and if she lack resolution afterwards 
to atone for this by extra exertions, she will en- 
counter in society a thousand temptations to ap- 
pear that which she is not. Unless she have the 
rare prudence to take refuge in silence, every 
dav’s conversation wil] try her love of truath— 
and thus the sins of her youth will prove at once 
the cause and the punishment of the sins of her 
riper years—sad antithesis to that growth in 
goodness which has been graciously promised as 
the reward of each sincere sacrifice to virtue. 
But to speak of other consequences of a neg- 
lect of early opportunities. Who are the wo- 
men that sow dissention in society—who are the 
babblers—the tale bearers—the’ whisperers of 
scandal? The really well-informed and accom- 
plished? Those who enjoy the best books— 
love to read aloud to their friends—luxuriate in 
high-toned poetry—covet the conversation of in- 
structed people, and are able to bear part in it 
themselves? It is not necessary to answer this 
question. It is undeniable, that even sincere pity 
encounters a most formidable obstacle in the 
emptiness which has led to a habit of gossip and 
detraction, while an utter distaste to whatever is 
low and false, protects even the mere woman of 
the world from this class of faults. On whom 
does this Jife of care and trial fall soonest? On 
her who has made its every day frivolities her ob- 
ject, or on the student of nature, of character, of 
books, whose thoughts have something on which 
to rest, little dependent on fortune,and not at all 
on fashion? Who torments us by a petty, pry- 
ing curiosity so much, as one whose rational cu- 
riosity has never been exercised upon objects of 
real interest? Who that knows how to value 
books, will be likely to run mad after dress and 
vulgar show? ‘The vapid and artificial manners 
which prevail in what is called fashionable soci- 
ety, are an obvious attempt to cover up ignorance 
under a pretence of indifference. Good sense 
cannot be affected, but a cold hauteur is within 
the reach of the meanest capacity. One may fit 
one’s self cheaply for fashionable society, but 
years of mental efforts are required in order to 
make us tolerable in that which is truly eultiva- 
ted and elegant in tastes and acquirements. A 
sudden fortune will make us at once acceptable 
in the former, but we cannot pass curreri in the 
latter unless we have began in youth the prepar- 
atary process ; our literary coloring must be in- 
grain. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the necessity 
of truth and faithfulness in the use of our early 
advantages. We would not weary our young 
friends by being too earnest. Let us rather look 
a little at particulars of study. 
Verbal memory, a faculty possessed at will by 
almost all young persons of tolerable ability, is 
in most eases almost the exclusive ptoperty of 
youth. Whether from the encroachment of the 
cares and pursuits of life, or from some physical 
change in the condition of the brain, it is certain 
that the power of committing to memory verba- 
tim, rarely endures long after we leave schoo].— 
When we first discover its loss, we begin to look 
back on our school days with regret, and as we 
go on in life this regret increases ; for we learn 
more and more the value of what we have learn- 
ed, and to feel the disadvantages of ignorance.— 
It was once easy for us to commit to memory a 
piece of poetry that pleased us; now, the most 
laborious study will hardly secure it. What we 
then read with delight, remained in the mind 
without an effort; now, though we may retain 
a general idea correctly enough, we find accurate 
recollections out of our power, and feel that we 
have Jost at least a part of the pleasure, if not 
the entire advantage of reading what charms us. 
The fresh memory enjoys not only the 
pleasure, but lays up with little trouble rich 
stores for after enjoyment. How many. of the 
= and near bow of o are oe, cheered ! 
e languor of disease, the tortures of suspense, 
the turbulence of passion, even the vguish o& 
vernent, may be soothed and d by the 
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It is the lot of some to’ make the discovery of 
the value of such stores late in life, ard what is 


their vexation when they find it wholly beyond ' 


their power to remedy the carelessness which 
wasted the seed-time ! The toil now required 
in order to commit to memory half a doven stan- 
zas, would in school days have sufficed to lay up 
a volume, and the volume then committed would 
have lain perdu until it was wanted, occupying 
the place of nothing else, and sure to recur i 
ever the danger ana chances of life give occasion 
for its use, as they almost surely would, since 
our mental needs are boundless. ¢ 

One of the wisest things, therefore, is the 
laying up of vast stores of poetry and eloquence 
while the verbal memory is strong. And by 
way of commencement let us not forget to re- 
commend committing selections from the Psalms, 
not as turned into rhyme, but in the sublime sim- 
plicity of the Bible, to serve as perpetual aid to 
the better thoughts, and as suggestions of con- 
solations in the day of trouble. Once fully 
learned, the hallowed words are ours forever, 
and by their sublime imagery, their deep devo- 
tion of sentiment, and their wonderful applica- 
bility to the affairs of life, and the phases of 
human character, they will repay our pains a 
hundred fold. These we should be disposed to 
recominend as the objects of earnest study,while 
the constant daily readings of the other Scrip- 
tures, will impress the sacred expressions and 
divine truths they contain upon the young mind, 
toa degree of exactness of which those who 
study them first later in life can hardly be aware. 

It may doubtless appear odd and old-fashioned 
in these matter-of-fact days, if we still further 
urge the learning by heart of much other poetry. 
But poetry is the natural food of the human im- 
agination ; and we need it now as much as ever, 
and are suffering every day more from the want 
of it than for the lack of anything else but re- 
ligion. Indeed, it is questionable whether we 
shall make much progress in religion until we 
become less suspicious of poetry. At least we 
may venture te commend the furnishing of the 
memory with poetry asa perpetual source of 
refined and innocent pleasure,—pure gold to plate 
the coarseness of life, sunshine for its darkness, 
flowers for its thorns. Certain it is that a pure 
taste for the best poetry, and a mind well stored 
with it, will render distasteful the frivolous and 
pernicious reading which turns so many female 
minds into mere wastes, haunted only by spirits 
unblest. 

In this, as in all else, we must insist upon 
thoroughness, with earnestness which may 
seem disproportionate to the occasion. Inaecura- 
cy of citation is absolutely a vice among us, and 
it were far better to learn no poetry than to learn 
it in the wretched style in which we often have 
it quoted. There is an offence in this far great- 
er than appears. It is the highest injustice to 
the author to quote as his, expressions which he 
never used, it is confessing a want of all delica- 
cy of appreciation in ourselves, to be content 
with our own bungling paraphrase, instead of the 
words which in their due place and order have 
won the admiration of the world. So general 
has carelessness in this particular become, that 
itis arare thing to hear even Shakspeare cited 
correctly, in passages which have become cur- 
rent more from their exquisite felicity of ex- 
pression than anything else. It is to be hoped 
that all who desire te enrich their thought and 
sweeten their daily life by the aid of remembered 
poetry, will feel it a sacred duty to the authors 
to whom we are so deeply indebted, to cling to 
their very words and the order in which they 
thought proper to set them, foollowing the gol- 
den rule in all these things. 

{Sartain’s Magazine. 
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A NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


A few days since, we had occasion to look 
over the list of subscribers to the Register. We 
knew befere that their number was large, but we 
were not aware how widely they were distributed 
over the country. There is scarcely a town in 
. this Commonwealth where the paper isnot taken; 

and throughout New England, and throughout 
the whole United States, there are few places 
likely to occur to the memory, where one or 
more subscribers may not be found. Before 
Sunday evening, our weekly issue has passed 


through the hands of thousands. While dwell- 
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amd petty efforts to find and put them in the 
Wrong, whose only result is to create in oppo- 
nents an angry sense of injustice, and in the 
hearts of friends, one of the paltriest pas- 
sions, that of spiritual self-conceit. A religious 
paper should make homes more religious, should 
help to enlighten and strenghten the conscience 
of society, and, while it promotes just views of 
religious truth, should promote that spirit of 
Christian love, which unites neighborhoods in 
friendly bonds, and draws differing sects together 
into the circle of a Christian fellowship. A re- 
ligious newspaper should be a perennial fountain 
of humane, liberal, just, devout thoughts and 
sentiments. If at the end of a year ajl that can 
be said of it is, that it has inflamed sectarian 
zeal, helped to split neighborhoods into contend- 
ing parties, and stirred up theological distrust, 
rivalry, and animosity, no matter how interesting 
and attractive it has been made, and in spite of 
its good name it has been a spirit of evil among 
men. 

There is a common demand, that a newspaper 
shall first of all contribute to the amusement of 
its readers. This, however, is not our idea.— 
Its first object should be the benefit of its read- 
ers ; and its editors in all that they prepare for 
its columns are to consider not chiefly what will 
amuse, but what will tend to give more correct 
and vital ideas of Christian truth, make men 
better neighbors and citizens, more just and use- 
ful among their fellow creatures, and more faith- 
ful servants and children of the Almighty Prov- 
idence. 


INTENTIONAL OMISSIONS. 

There are certain subjects, some of them rela- 
ting to Ecclesiastical affairs, on which it is pos- 
sible some of our readers may expect some in- 
formation in our columns, without finding it. — 
The truth is there are occasional events and do- 
ings transpiring within the limits of the Chris- 
tian Church, so disgustingly indicative of folly, 
or indecency, or sin, or all of these combined, 





that we purposely avoid any reference to them, 
both from taste and from principle. We do not 
wish to incur, oftener than is absolutely necessa- 
ry, the voluntary humiliation of adding to the 
publicity of transactions which almost qualify 
one’s satisfaction in wearing the Christian name, 
compromise the whole fellowship, and create a 
sense of sickness, sorrow and shame. Instances 
that now occur to us, are the posture of Bishop 
Onderdonk, and the Libel Suit of Rev. Mr. 
Fairchild against Dr. Adams. The Public, so 
far as they are curious about such matters, will 
find these topics treated, with the utmost am- 
plitude, and with all their interesting details, 
| proceedings of courts, &c., &c., in the jour- 





nals within their reach. We have little space 
to afford to them. When our Episcopalian 
friends definitely decide to leave Mr. Onderdonk 
alone, with his Maker, we shall gladly record 
the fact. As to Mr. Fairchild, he has been ac- 





quitted of the crime he has been charged with by | 
a competent civil tribunal. Had grace been giv- 
en him to shun the supreme self-contempt he is | 
guilty of in bringing this suit, it would have | 
been an important improvement to his prospects | 
of future dignity and respectability. We com-| 
mend both the parties to the Apostolic precept | 


that forbids the servants of God to strive. | 


DR. CHALMERS. 

Theology, vol. 1. Harper & Brothers. | 
In some regards Dr. Chalmers has no doubt | 
been overrated,—in others he cannot be. Our! 
generation has seen no better man, though many 
greater. His Memoirs, if simply and transpar-| 
ently written, will do more for his fame than his | 
His | 
mind would hardly have given him eminence, | 
But few are | 


Works, and wil] last longer than they. 


had it not been for his large heart. 


thropist, and all his discussions of it are pervaded 
at once by aspirit of profound practical wisdom 
and of thoughtful benevolence. His articles on 
this and kindred topics in the earlier numbers of 
the North British Review have given us a high- 
er appreciation of his genius, than we have deriv- 
ed from any other source, and at the same time 
have deepened our reverence tor one, who had 
himself applied the gauge and the plummet to 
every form of human destitution and suffering 
within reach of his charity. 

In general, posthumous works are atrocious 
injustice to an author's fame. It is not so in the 
present case. What Dr. Chalmers left unpub- 
lished was conscientiously finished to the full 
measure of what he had prepared for the press, 
and the volume now before us has the advantage 
of most of his previous theological treatises in 
condensation of thovght and clearness of style. 
It contains, with the volume which is to succeed 
it, the substance of his course of Theological 
Lectures. It commences with preliminary ethical 
and metaphysical considerations, which are suc- 
ceeded by admirable treatises on Natural Religion 
and on the evidences of Christianity. The sub- 
ject-matter of Christianity he takes up in the na- 
tural order of human inquiry, commencing with 
man’s actual condition, and passing thence to his 
nature, his moral history and his relation to God 
and the spiritual world, and thence to objective 
views of God, Christ and Christian verities in 
general. This volume closes with the chapters 
on the ‘* Disease for which the Gospel Remedy 
is provided.” We agree with the author that 
Christianity, (though involving in its doctrines 
and spirit, the law of right for all beings and for 
eteroity,) in the form in which it is promulgated, 
is strictly a remedial system,specifically adapted to 
the disease of sin. As to the nature and origin 
of this disease we might join issue with him ; but 
will defer such remarks as we are disposed to of- 
fer till the appearance of the second volume, 
when we shall be able to consider Dr. Chalmers’ 
theological system as a whole. 





READING. 


The long evenings are now beginning, and 
we cannot too earnestly recommend to our young 
readers some systematic course of reading or 
study. Let each one begin with some good 
book of history, or science, or the life of a good 
man, and read it through. And having read it 
through, let him not throw it hastily aside, but 
endeavor to recall its principal facts, and by a re- 
view to fix them inthe mind to remain there 
for life. The knowledge that we gained in this 
way very early in life during intervals of rest 
from more laborious pursuits, has remained with 
us as germinating seed from that day to this.— 
The leisure hours of a winter furnish rare op- 
portunities for intellectual improvement, and 
the use you make of them must in a great mea- 
sure decide whether you are to be an ignorant or 
an intelligent member of society. 


NOTE-WORTHY READINGS FROM 
SCRIPTURE. 


Tue Fuuiness or THe Gopneap in Curist. 


Col: 2: 9. For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 


| Godhead bodily. 


Col: 1: 19. For it pleased the Father that in him should 


| all fulness dwell. 


Eph: 1; 23. Which [the church) is his body, the fulness 
of him that filleth al) in all. 
Eph: 3: 19. That ye might be filled with all the fulness 


Cuatmers’ Posthumous Works, — /nstitutes of | of God. 


2 Peter, 1: 4. Whereby are given unto us exceeding 


great and grecious promises; that by these ye might be 
partakers of the divine nature. 
John, 1: 16. And of his fulness have all we received. 


Iu order to feel or understand at all the force 
of the sentences which we have quoted above 
from St. Paul, we must read the whole passages 
with which they are connected, and give our- 
selves up to the outpourings of his inspired soul, 
till we are lifted up in the elevation of his 





ing on this fact, we called to mind the interest, 
and the profit too, with which, many years ago, 
in the interior of the country, we read each week 
its columns. As we paused over the list before 
us, Various suggestions rose to our minds, some 
of which we record, partly for our own benefit, 
and partly that we may convey to our readers 
what our idea of a religious newspaper should be. 

It is obvious that a paper so extensively circu- 
lated, must be, according as it is conducted, the 
source of great harm, or of great good. It car- 
ries useful or mischievous thoughts each week, 
into many homes and hearts. The charge of it 
involves a serious responsibility. What then 
ought the editors of a religious newspaper to re- 

quire of themselves ! 

Negatively they are bound to do no harm.— 
They may not under pretence ot religious zeal, 
excite the irreligious passions and prejudices of 
their readers, and thus do them the worst injury 
which one human being can do another. They 
are not warranted in flattering the vanity nor in 
hiding the defects of those with whom they 
agree ; and they have no special privilege, be- 
cause it may help to build up a sect, to be false 
in their statements and unjust in their judgments 
towards these with whom they differ. They 
have no right to a monopoly of bad temper or 
unfair dealing. They are doing no religious 
work when they misstate and distort the opinions 
of oppenents, and ereate alienation between those 
who should be brethren. They are not called 
on to envenom party divisions, nor in their efforts 
to establish what they think to be truth, to march 
over and trample down all ebristian charities and 
principles. They are bound at the least, to do 
no harm. 

What then shall they propose to themselves as 
the end of their labors? When a parent sees his 
children reading a religious paper he should be 
assured that what they find there will tend to 
make them, as far as it has any influence, liberal 
and upright in judgment and action ; that it will 
give them, not only just views of great religious 
subjects, but will teach them to set a value on 
truth itself ; that it will tend to awaken the con- 
science and the religious sensibilities, and thus 
dispose them to be more useful among men, and 
more faithful before God. A parent has a right 
to demand that what pretends to be a religious 
newspaper, should have a religious influence in 
his family. If on the other hand, it kindles and 
keeps up sectarian jealousies, if its readers are 
made to think more of the growth of a sect or a 
church, than of the truth, if it help only to divide 
neighborhoods, and inflame distrust, and instead 
of making christians more and more the grateful 
children ot God, it converts the different churches 
of a town into hostile camps, then is the paper a 
weekly returning nuisance, and all the worse for 
its good name. A bad passion becomes ne holier, 
because it has received, outwardly, a christian 
baptism. 

A religious newspaper should treat the impor- 
éant religious questions of the day. Its editors 
should set before their readers their best and most 
matured views on these subjects, and this with- 
@ut even a thought, whether they make for or 
against the body to which they belong. They 
should discuss these subjects in a frank, us 
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the hearts, so loyal to God, so promptly appre-| thoughts, and glowing with the fervor of his 
| hensive of duty, so capacious in charity as his.— | emotions. ‘They are not separate apothegms, or 
| He thus won the most devoted affection and TeV-| theological formulas, or mataphysical statements, 
erence of his friends, and none came within the | but expressions of reverence, love and wonder, 
sphere of his immediate influence without pas- | outbursts of the deepest emotion, occuring in pas- 
sing tothe list of friends. The same genial) sages of the most lofty and impassioned elo- 
elements of character gave glow and unction to) quence. They cannot, therefore, be understood 
his public discourses, throwing a subtle heart- apart from the passages in which they occur, 
eloquence into an elocution devoid of al] conven-| ,o, by a cool analysis of the passages themselves. 
tianal graces and proprieties His immense pop-| without the glow of intense emotion which in- 
ularity as a preacher prepared an admiring pub-| terfuses itself through the whole structure of the 
lic for his numerous works, none of which prob- language, and shines out from every part of it, 
ably equal his reputation, or do justice to the | i. meaning must, in a great measure, escape 
native capacities of an alwaysovertasked intellect.| y. It is so with every impassioned utterance. 
His style is as ungraceful as his delivery is said | Single words which strike us with such marvel- 
to have been. Provincialisms, harsh colloquialisms, | joys power in the finest passages of Shakspeare 
idioms of his own coining, words adapted, not |or Dante, when severed from their connection, 
translated from the ancient languages, at once | or approached in perfectly cool blood without the 
indicate the rapidity with which he wrote, and | preparation that comes from going through all 
demand of his reader a corresponding slowness. | that precedes, will often be found either without 
He is almost always diffuse and repetitious. He | 
seems often to arrive at an idea by the mathema-| 'T)js is to be borne in mind in reading all St. 
tieal process of successive approximations. The| Payl’s epistles. ‘They abound in wisdom and 
first sentence is entirely nebulous. Then follows | philosophy, in the plainest precepts of duty, and 
one with a little nucleus of definite thought in the | maxims of prudence even. But whenever he 
cloud-sea. ‘Then another in which that nucleus! approaches Christ, or touches on his wonderful 
is rounded and made luminous, yet still environed intervention for the redemption of the world, the 
by a hazy penumbra. Then comes a fourth, in fountains of emotion within him are stirred from 
which the gem of thought, which has been grad- | their profoundest depths, and he cannot find Jan- 
ually evolving itself, shines like a star in the clear | guage strong enough to express his gratitude and 
sky. And many of his Works would bear con- | love, or the vast and glowing conceptions which 
densation almost in the ratio of one to four. An-| he has formed of Christ in his mediatorial char- 
other prominent fault of his style is in the over-| acter and office. Before him, principalities and 
proportion of illustration to the thing illustrated, | powers dwindle into insignificance. At his 
of incidental and collateral matter to direct ex-| name, every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
position or discussion, and in general, of authori- | confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
ty, proof or detailed statement to the importance, | Father. In him dwelleth, while in his bodily 
difficulty or obscurity of the subject matter. He | form, all the fulness of the Godhead. He is the 
often lights a platoon of candles to help his read- 
ers see the sun shine. As an offset to the disad- 
vantage resulting from this mode of writing, his 
side issues are ofien such as are worth discussion 
for their own sake, and are followed out with so | 
much patient thought or valuable learning, as to 
reward his readers for the digression, by large 
contributions to their general culture. 

Dr. Chalmers was a man of vast attainments 
in almost every department of knowledge. Asa 
critical student of the scriptures, he had rich ma- 
terials at his command, but was too much the 
slave of system to show essential light on really 
difficult portions of the sacred writings. His 
most valuable comments are on passages with re- 
gard to which there is no difference of opinion, 
but which contain a latent depth and richness of 
significance to be opened only by a fervently de- 
vout mind. Many are the scattered texts, to 
which he has attached sparkling and glowing 
thoughts, which indicate how truly to the prepar- 
ed spirit all scripture may be made “ profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction 
in righteousness.”” In the departments of Chris- 
tian evidences and Christian ethics, his services 
have been large in amount and of permanent 
| value, though it might be difficult to point to any 
one treatise, which is a full, clear, and satisfacto- 
ty exposition of the subject in hand. In our ap- 
prehension, he has done more for the Christiani- 
zation of political economy, than for any other of 
|the numerous » which he proposed to him- 
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meaning or in the highest degree extravagant. 


creature. The Church is but his body, the ful- 
ness of him that filleth all in all. It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell. For 
this cause, | bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, * * * that he would 
grant you according to the riches of his glory, 
to be strengthened with might by his spirit in 
the inner man, that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith, * * that ye may be able to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge, and so be filled with all the fulness of God. 

In conformity with this mode of speech are 
the words of St. John. ‘‘ And the word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth. And of his fulness have all we received.” 
So also the words of St. Peter, ‘*'That by these 
ye might be partakers of the divine nature.”’ 

1. It is needless to dwell on the exalted 
conceptions of our Saviour’s nature, character 
and office, which are implied in the language 
here used. It is not for us to measure them in 
all their length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height. Rather should we reverently humble 
ourselves before him and seek to be supplied 
from his fulness. 

2. Whatever of majesty and greatness may be 
ascribed to Jesus by these passages, and what- 
ever may be taught by other parts of the sacred 
writings, these do not make him to be God. In 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead, but 
the Church, his body, is filled with the fulness 
of hii filleth all in all, and the Ephesians 
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be-filled with all the fulness of God. The word | 
Godhead, has, with us, a technical meaning, but 
would more properly be translated divinity or di-| 
vine nature. ‘* A}l the fulness,” refers rather to 
the capacity of him who receives them of him who 
gives. When we are filled with all the fulness 
of God, we do not mean that the whole of God 
is in us, but that we are filled to the full mese-| 
ure of our capacity with the divine elements of, 
his natures In Jike manner the church is the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all—not that all 
the miraculous power, and grace, and knowl- 
edge of our Saviour is in the church, but accord- 
ing to its capacity it is filled out with his spirit 
and his virtues. So Jesus, in whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the divinity, was not thereby en- 
dowed with the attributes of the Almighty ; but 
his whole vast and incomprehensible nature was 
filled with the elements of a divine character and 
life. We cannot measure the extent of his ca- 
pacity; but whatever it may have been, how- 
ever far it may have reached through earth and 
heaven beyond the comprehension even of angels 
and archangels, it was full ; ‘‘and of his fulness 
have all we received.” 

3. Whatever his fulness may have been, it 
was not original but derived. ‘For it pleased 
the Father that in him should all fulness dwell.” 
Or if, because the word Father does not occur 
in the original, this passage, Col. 1: 19, be not 
considered decisive, let the reader turn to Eph. 
1. (17—23) where St. Paul speaks of ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Glory,” and of the ‘‘working of his mighty 
power which he wrought in Christ when he rais- 
ed him from the dead,” * * ‘‘and set him at 
his own right hand,”’ ‘far above all principality 
and power,” ‘and gave him to be the head over 
all things, to the chureh, which is his body, and 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all.’’ 

4. Fourthly this fulness, whatever it may have 
been, is something of which we also, according 
to our capacity, may receive. ‘This is asserted, 
Col. 5: 9: 19. “For in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, and ye are filled 
in him ;"? forthe word translated ‘‘ complete,”’ 
is the partciple of the verb to fill, having the 
same root asthe word ‘ fulness.”” We are to 
‘receive of his fulness.”” Like him and through 
him we are ‘to be partakers of the divine na- 
ture,"’—members of the church, “ which is his 
body, the fulress of him that filleth all in all,”— 
that we also may ‘‘be filled with all the fulness 
of God.”’ 

By these passages then, we are taught love, 
admiration, and reverence for Christ; but how-| 
ever above our highest conceptions may be his | 





grace and power, we are to rise beyond him to 
1” his God ané our God,’’ as the only object of 
| supreme adoretion and worship. 





| 
As by nearness | 


| of union with Christ we receive of his fulness, | 
‘and become with him partakers of the divine na-| 
ture, and with gratitude and reverence bow the | 
knee and confess him to be Lord, we shall do it, 
all ‘‘to the giory of God, even the Father,”’| 
whose is the kingdom, and the power, and the| 
glory forever and ever. 
EDITORIAL COURTESY. | 

We should do injustice to our feelings did we! 
not express our gratitude for the kind greetings | 
which have been extended to us by our brethren | 
of the press. We hope that the words of pro- | 
mise which they have spoken in our behalf will | 
jnot be belied by anything that we may do. We 
| would especially thank our brother of the Chris-| 
{tian Inquirer for his generous welcome. We! 
believe with him that the ability and success of | 
jeach paper will add to the ability and success of 
the other, as the electric jar will never sustain | 
so high a charge as when placed near another | 
charged to the same extent. We shall be in 
jone sense rivals, but our emulation, we trust, 
| will go no farther than that encouraged by the, 
| apostle, when he exhorts the brethren to provoke | 
one another to love and to good works. Here-| 





j 
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tofore we have rejoiced in his eminent success as 
an editor, and we shall still rejoice in it. But) 
we shall be especially careful of our secret) 
| thoughts, lest they should fall into the hands of | 
|his Boston correspondent, whom we regard as a| 
| sort of limited omnipresence in our midst, a spe- | 
cies of ubiquitous eye and ear. We employ 
no such mysterious agency in New York, for the 
simple reason that we do not know how. We) 
|have never learned the mastery of such an art; | 
land besides, as our brother intimates, perhaps in| 
the small village of New York there is not much 
occurring to interest the citizens of our great me- 
tropolis. In undertaking what we had not at- 
tempted ourselves, that is, a precise statement 
of the mystery of our editorial relationship, 
our friend is not quite accurate. But in se-| 
rious earnest we like the company i 
we find ourselves, and we like our work. 
With our co-laborers we shall do what 
we can for the advancement of sound learning, 
of a pure literature, of good morals, and, to say 
| all in one word, for the establishment of Christ’s 
| kingdom on earth. We know the magnitude of 
our work, we have our ideal of what it should 
be; and though it may often discourage us to 
find how far we fall below it, we love still to 
look up and press toward the mark of our high 
calling. And the more there are pressing on 
with us toward the same goal, the more shall we 
be encouraged and stimulated to new efforts. 








BROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER. 

Mr. Brownson is unquestionably one of our 
ablest writers. His style, in compactness, sim- 
| plicity and clearness, might be taken as a model 
fur philosophical composition. Few men write 
so much, or so vigorously. His sentences,bold- 
ly and without waste of thought, move on, as un- 
der the direction of one who knows what he is 
doing’andwho is not unconscious of his power. We 
have been accustomed to consider Mr. Brownson 
the most skillful dialectitian in our country, and 
we have not changed our opinion now. Indeed 
what more decisive evidencecould be given of his 
logical ability, than that he should have been able 
to reason his own powerful mind into the belief 
of doctrines so outrageous as those which he 
‘now puts fortht Yet in the present number of 
his Review, there are specimens of logic which 
would not be tolerated i the first Forensic of a 
Sophomore. Take the following, p 547: ‘*We 
have Jooked over the work before us, and learn 
from it that the author labors to establish the co- 
incidence of ‘Ancient Craft Masonry to Natural 
and Revealed Religion.’ If he could prove this, 
we see not wherefore we want Masonry. Jf we 
find in Masonry only what we find in the Chris- 
tian Church, it is unnecessary ; for the Christian 
Church is sufficient of itself. If we find some- 
thing else, we do not want it ; for that something 
else must be false and hurtful.” 

Let us apply this reasoning to other things. 
If we find in the discoveries of modern science 
what we find in the Christian Church, it is unnec- 
essary ; for the Christian Church is sufficient of 
itself. If we find something else, we do not 
want it; for that somethin g else must be false 
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ly only what we find in the Christian Church, it 
is unnecessary ; for the Christian Church is suf- 
ficient of itself. If we find something else, we 
do not want it ; for that something else must be 
false and hurtful. 

But really it is an idle thing for us to spend 
our time in pointing out the fallacy of such rea- 
soning. In speaking of the Revolutionary efforts 
by which, in Italy and Hungary, the oppressed 
masses would free themselves from old tyrannies, 
Mr. Brownson says, p. 537, ‘‘Their heroes and 
model men are such enemies of God and man, 
of society and true liberty, such miscreants, as 
the Mazzinis, the Kossuths, &c.,—vile criminals, 
deserving nothing but the extreme vengeance of 
the law.’’.. * * ‘*The rebel against estab- 
lished and legal authority is guilty of the black- 
est crime of which man can be guilty against so- 
ciety. He is even a rebel against the Church, 
for she enjoins obedience to such government,— 
a rebel against God, for all legitimate power is 
from God, and whoever resists it, resists God, 
and incurs damnation.”*? The amount of all this 
is, that whoever resists “established, legal au- 
thority,” ‘resists God and incurs damnation ;’’ 
because ‘‘all legitimate power is from God.”— 
If Mr. Brownson uses the word “legitimate” in 
its highest sense, he utters the merest truism when 
he says that ‘‘all legitimate power is from God.” 
But if the legitimate power of the rulers is from 
God, so the legitimate rights of the people are from 
God, and if he who resists the legitimate power of 
the government, resists God, and incurs damna- 
tion, so he who violates the rights of the people 
resists God, and incurs damnation ; and if the ru- 
ler in the one case, has a divinely derived power 
to put down him who resists God by rebelling 
against his authority, so in the other case have 
the people a divinely derived right to put down 
the ruler who resists God by violating their rights. 
But if Mr. Brownson uses ‘‘legitimate power”’ as 
synonymous with ‘established and legal author- 
ity,’’ and his argument requires that he should so 
use it, then we ask what isan ‘‘established and 
legal authority’? From the whole tenor of his 
remarks he would seem to assert that the fact of 
the existence of an established authority is to be 
taken as evidence that it is legitimate, and there- 
fore from God. The moment, therefore, the reb- 
els who are resisting God and incurring damna- 
tion have succeeded in establishing an authority, 
they become the agents of the Almighty. The 
God whom they have been resisting is now on 
their side, and whoever resists their authourity 
resists Him, and incurs damnation. If Mr. 
Brownson’s reasoning means anything it means 
this, and when carried out, simply reduces itself 
to something very near an absurdity. 

We come now toa more serious matter. In 
speaking of persecution, p 492, he says, “‘As to 
those who suffer it,—we say not as to the spirit 
from which it proceeds,—persecution is never 
persecution, unless directed against those who 
profess, and for professing the true religion.”’ In 
plain language; the Roman Catholic religion 
is the only true religion. If, therefore, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church should imprison, torture, 


"ial oo fe 
flicted, and not remarkably acquisitive, youths, 
some such resource as the forty-fifth chapter o 
Jeremiah, or the one ‘hundred and thirty-fourth 
Psalm. It cannot be considered a matter for sur- 
prize that the result of such a government as this 
was a disgraceful manhood, and the sorrow and 
shame of broken-hearted parents. 

The paragraph is as follows :-— 


‘* Reapinc Gaot, Enctanp.—An interesting 
paper on the much talked-of system of reforming 
prisoners pursued at this gaol appears in the 
Daily News. The writer has just paid a visit to 
the building. The treatment of criminals there 
adopted is, he says, altogether a religious matter. | 
‘ The panacea for every offence is a text of Scrip- 
ture. Ifa boy steals an apple from an orchard, 
he gets, say fourteen days, and five chapters by 
heart. A man who robs a butcher’s shop of a 
leg of mutton, gets, say six months and the four 
Evangelists, The transport who has to pass his 
term of eighteen months will have to fasten in 
his memory from St. Matthew to Revelation. 
Every one must undergo the regimen. The ma- 
gistrates have one remedy for every form of the 
disease. ‘They make noexception. The infinite 
variety of the criminal mind is to them only a 
tatula on which to re-write the letter of the Gos- 
1. That done, all is supposed to be done. 
eligious admonition—committal to memory of 
the litera scripta of the New Testamen ese 
are the two great elements of the discipline of 
Reading Gaol.’ ”’ 
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TO THE EDITORS. 
Nortuamprton, Oct. 18, 1849, 

According to my promise, I give you some 
account of our Conference at Springfield, on the 
16th and 17th insts, It is a very attractive task 
for everything was directed into a most pieasam, 
and profitable channel. I am glad to have 
amongst the pictures in my chamber of imagery 
the beautiful hill-side of one of our loveliest in. 
land towns, studded with its noble dwellings 
shaded by its gorgeous autumnal trees, and bath. 
ed in the warm sunlight of an anticipated Indian 
Summer, side by side with the geenes of most 
earnest, but calm discussion in the Church of ou 
Faith, about which such hallowed sesociations 
gather. The object of the meeting on Tuesday, 
which was opened with prayer, by the Rev. \f, 
Emmons, of Vernon, N. Y., was to hear from 
the President and some of the members of th, 
Executive Committee of the American Unitay. 
an Association, a statement of the Plans anq 
Claims of this body upon liberal Christians, |; 
was at first asore disappointment to find that 
the President of the Association and others, haq 
been unavoidably detained. But every feeling 
of this sort was soon forgotten in the very deep 
spiritual interest awakened by the earnest ad- 
dresses of Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, Lin. 
coln of Fitchburg, and Bellows of New York, 
who spoke for the Association, as true Catholics, 
as hearty advocates of spiritual religion, as men 
pleading for the extension of Gospel privileges. 
The clergymen from the various parishes, on the 
high hills, and in the broad, rich meadows of 
this region, listened gladly to the voice of their 
brother Hosmer, returned to them for a short 
space, after an absence of thirteen years upon the 
borders of the great West. Inquiries were pro. 
posed and answered with reference to the educ;. 
tion of students at Meadville and elsewhere, an 
a very lively missionary interest was awakens 
in clergymen and laymen, so that we were sry 
indeed for the many of the Springfield tm, 
gation who should have been present, but we 
not. From Hartford to Bernardston, our Sore. 
ties were represented by their Pastors and dele. 
gates, even at this first session ; the promise 
exposition of the views of the Association hay-| 
ing secured this early attendance. In the eve. 
ning, a smal] but attentive congregation, in which 
more than one denomination of Christians and of 
Christian ministers, were represented, listened 
to a discourse by Rev. Mr. Bellows, from Ro 
mans 10: 9, upon a well-defined, positive, hear. 
en-derived, miraculously attested Faith in Chri 
as essential to spiritual safety and peace. Thi 
preacher earnestly warned his hearers against 
certain vagueness, mistiness, and misplaced gen-: 
eralizing to which he believed liberal Christians 
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SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTIONS. 


In the northeastern part of Massachusetts, is a 
body of Universalist ministers, (fifteen in num- 
ber,) organized into an association under the 
name of ‘‘ The Merrimack River Universalist 
Ministerial Circle.”” At a recent meeting, the 
following resolutions were passed as expressing 
their views on important points. How far simi- 
lar views are adopted by Universalist ministers 
generally, we are notable to say. We find them 
in the ** Gospel Banner,’’ which quotes them on- 
ly to condemn them in a long and elaborate arti- 
cle. The fact however that such views are en- 
tertained by a whole association, and thought of 
so much consequence as to warrant their adop- 
tion and publication under the title of ‘ Impor- 
tant Doctrinal and Practical Resolutions,’ would 
seem to indicate that they must prevail to a very 
considerable extent in the Universalist body. 

Our purpose, however, is not to comment on 
the resolutions, but simply to record them, as a 
part of the religious history of the times. 

The ministers belonging to the Association 
are :-— 


Rev. L. C. Browne, of Nashua, N. H.; B. M. 
Tillotson, Manchester, N. H.; T. Barron, Con- 
cord, N. H.; B. Smith, Shirley Village; C. 
Woodhouse, Fitchburg ; C. W. Mellen, Chelms- 
ford; A. A, Thayer, Methuen; W. Hooper, 
Tyngsboro’ ; ¥, Lincoln, West Townsend ; G. H. 
Clark, Lawrence; L. B. Mason, Haverhiil ; and 
G. Hastings, A. B. Abbott, G. Hill and U. : 
Clark, of Lowell. Their ‘* Resolutions’? were | to be exposed, through their dread of dogma. 
as follows: = The conference assembled again in the mor 
solved, That th ts of our denoraination, | ; y . . KA 
as » sey steele oo wants of sane ministry | ing. Hon. George Bliss took the chair, ani ; 
‘itive aim alive method of ministration, dwell-| @fter prayer by Rev. Mr. Ellis, of Northampton, 
ing more upon the positive truths of our theo-| addressed to the meeting some plain and_perti 
logy, and with less direct attack upon the oppo-' nent words of courteous welcome and explana-§ 
tion. Intelligence from the churches was then 


site errors. 
asked. Rev. Dan Huntington, of Hadley, 














aggravation of suffering, there is no persecution 
in the case. The victims ‘‘suffer no more than 
they deserve.” For, as Mr. B. goes on to say, 
**An atheist, or infidel, has no conscience ; and 
a heretic or a fanatic has only a false conscience.”’ 
That is, every one out of the Roman Catholic 
church has either no conscience or a false con- 
science. The purest saints in all other commu- 
nions—Jeremy Taylor and George Herbert and 


Leighton and Baxter,—the most devout among 


those whom we have known—men and women | 


whose lives have been permeated and filled out 
by the spirit of Christ—have had only ‘‘a false 
conscience,’ and any amount of torture to which 
the church of Rome, if she had the power by 
which in former ages she crushed so many vic- 
tums might subject them, would not be persecu- 
tion ; for she, and she alone, has the right to in- 
flict such punisment, and ‘‘they can suffer no more 
than they deserve.”’ 

This is the doctrine maintained here in the 
United States in 1849 by Mr. Brownson in a Re- 
view, every number of which is backed up and 
endorsed by the ‘‘ approbation and influence’’ of 
the two Archbishops, and no less than twenty- 
three Bishops, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a body of men who may exercise in this country 
a greater influence than the executive government 
of the United States. What is to be the end of 
these thingst Mr. Brownson’s speculations are 
in themselves, as he would acknowledge, of little 
consequence. But that the outrageous and ac- 
cursed principles of the old Inquisition should be 
advocated here, in a work approved by all the 
highest dignitaries of achurch, whose adherents, 
numbered by millions, are so entirely under their 
contro],—this is a matter to be seriously consid- 
ered. 

We respect Mr. Brownson’s ability, and have 
no doubt that he believes himself entirely sin- 
cere; but his doctrines, some of them at least, 
are not more an outrage to reason and every true 
feeling of humanity, than they are to the plainest 
precepts and principles of Christ. We find our- 
selves growing indignant when we think of them 
as the views of a powerful religious body in our 
midst, but are only amused when we regard 
them simply as Mr. Brownson’s speculations. 
Yet this feeling of indifference on our part may 
be carried too far, and doctrines which in their 
present relations seem too unimportant to be re- 
garded otherwise than as the playthings of logic, 
may once more show the power of the old Drag- 
on from which they are descended, and have a 
disastrous influence on the world. 





PENAL BIBLE-READING. 

The following paragraph, which we find in an 
English paper, reminds us of a practice that is 
not altogether extinct in certain families,—that 
of making the study of the Bible a penalty. What 
sort of impressions and associations are likely to 
gather about the sacred volume under such a 
system of domestic discipline, it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to describe. ‘Taken in connection with 
the hateful methods often used to enforce on chil- 
dren a blind and stupid observance of the Sab- 
bath,—instead of filling holy time with a living, 
engaging, genial and various spiritual instruction, 
—and aided by that falling of the countenance,and 
that constraint of manner, and that canting tone, 
that are so often made the accompaniments of 
every mention of religious things,—it would pro- 
bably succeed shortly in creating a thorough dis- 
gust for the whole subject of religion, and lay a 
ready foundation for adult atheism. We recol- 
lect an instance within our own observation, 
where the father, a well-meaning man and strict 
disciplinarian, was accustomed to administer 
scripture as a substitute for the rod, on his two 
rather unruly boys. The sentence for any grave 
offence was to commit an entire chapter to mem- 
ory, to be repeated to the mother,—the father 
being, of course, too busy for such trifles. The 
not 


more principle, generally relieved the harsh- 
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mother, kind soul, who had more tenderness, if 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient and practi- 
cally unprofitable to teach that the exercise of 

most fitly opened the conference with some de-J 
lightful reminiscences of his own ministry, firs 


man’s moral agency is to have no part in the at- 
nent ~ my Pe Pa 
HCG atw a . : 

lg ate ae upatorzd by Set | Ox, and then ler, commenced os 

‘the consequences of the present life do not ex-| years ago, and of his intercourse with Dr. Hows” 
ard, the predecessor of Dr. Peabody ,—anfintert 
course made very significant by their joint studt 

of Seripture, and joint change of opinion u 


j\tend beyond the grave. 

| Resolved, That our ministry should retain the 
the subject of the Trinity. The words cam 
from a full heart. Plain statements were thes 


|simplicity and tangibility of our leading doc- 
jtrines, and should aim to enforce them with all 

made by pastors and by delegates of the cond: 
tion of their various parishes. Some of thes 


the skill and beauty of composition and delivery 
to be attained by the aid of scientific and literary 

statements were deeply interesting. It was ey 
dent that the feebleness of many churches in th 


culture. 
Kesolved, That a large proportion of our! 
|preaching, both in eld and new Societies, should | 

region arises, not from decaying interest in r 

gious institutions, but from the religious division 

of the past thirty years. There are too mar 
societies ; more not less is done than former! 
as in Bernardston, for example ; two minister 
during tlre whole of the year, and two ott 
ministers during half of the year are sustain 
where formerly there was but one, and witho 
any corresponding increase of population a 
wealth. It did one’s heart good to hear 
brother Bridge’s elevated labors, out of hisimo 





ibe of a practical and devotional character. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES.—PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE CITY GOVERN- 
MENT OF BOSTON. 


The ‘*Committee on the Library,’’ in relation 
to the donations from the city of Paris have made 
their report, and it has been published, together 
with a complete catalogue of the reciprocal gifts 
exchanged between the two cities, and the names 
lof the donors. From this pamphlet it will be 
seen that as far as the authorities of Boston, and 

many of its influential citizens, booksellers, art- 
| ists, and authors, are concerned, one department diate sphere in school-housa preaching, book ¢ 
‘of M. Vattemare’s favorite project has received |‘tributing, and the like. He did not mag 

| generous encouragement. ‘The report treats| them, but yeaa, though we love not to ev 
| this occurrence as both a sign and a bond of uni- gize in public the members of our own how 
a between the two nations, as well as between | hold. f We heard from Deerfield, the origi: 
‘the two cities; pays a cordial tribute to M. Vat-| fountain of liberal Christianity in this regi 
eon as “the sagacious, zealous and _philan- where forty a ago, the multitude of Chu " 
\thropie individual, whose mind conceived the and Congregation gathered about one of the 4 
| vast benefits that would result to mankind,from an liest Unitarian ministers in the State, the swe 
‘interchange of books and works of art, among and powerful influence of whose blameless 
| Christian and civilized nations,’’ and advocates, — singularly Christian life, has charmed a silen: 
| what is certainly a noble and quite feasible plan, | very Whisper of ‘bigotry within the circle § 
|\—the making of the volumes which have been those who know him, the light of whose s 
received in gratuity from Paris, and to which the | Shines with exceeding brightness though # 
Boston gifts are a response,—the nucleus of a| Windows of flesh are darkened, and whose vo 
‘Free City Library. Such an institution would | Still pleads from his retirement, for liberty, he 
‘certainly prove an efficient help to the various|€Ss and love. Itis a strong fortress, and 0 
‘appliances for intellectual culture already estab-| Who keep it, the elder and the younger, are fi 
lished in Boston, and would probably prove a ed with faith. Every person present rejoiced 
\stronger moral safe guard, and a better antidote | hear from the Pastor of the Model Church 
to dissipation and vice, than the Moral Re- Rome, the Pinnacle of our Zion, the tabern 
form and Temperance Societies together,—yet all | UPO® the mountain, overlooking the valley, w 
‘honor to these! By and by, men will learn| White headed Octogenarians and Septuogen 

| that it is a wiser investment to buy books than to | ans teach Sunday school classes of tender yo 

| build jails, and to pay the printer than the police | Whose years range from six to sixty, though 
Ps deed there be some under six, and some 

| The catalogue mentions the titles of about | sixty, wheré all who are not teachers are sc 
seventy volumes, very valuable, and principally | ars. May that longed for bell, soon send fi 
‘statistical, presented by the city of Paris to the| its solemn peals of invitation, to summons | 
‘city of Boston, and of more than a thousand yol- | dwellers in the Hill Country to their bes 
fumes, of all degrees of importance, from the | and loved house of prayer. ‘Bat I pot 
least to the greatest, presented, in return, by the | to say, that indirectly or directly, ante 
city of Boston to the city of Paris. If our pride| concerning all the churches was mag 
begins to be distended by the disproportion of the | materials gathered for the ga Pap ‘ 
numbers, it becomes us generously to remember | upon the ways and means of poy 
that what the trans-atlantic Capital lacks in the those who needed ~~ casper s 
measure of her gifts, she makes up in having the Presidensof the Unitarian 


Re : i son to contribute his valued couns4 
vay the originator of the humane and liberal : ied Guin additional facts and remarks va . 
Of course, it would be absurd to suppose that presented by clergymen of > — ied 
in each individual case, the motives of the giver lows opened age rg ae the Vall 
were the loftiest and purest possible. But where sdvocacy ee! ate maui ld “tag stir the he 
the general character of a transaction is mani- the object of whic 4 : nod meee vied O84 
festly elevated and disinterested, it would be a of the pore which by subordinating P™! 
contemptible criticism that should pry, with sie PERE ld make the support of | 
mean curiosity, into the less favorable ex- ¥ * Religion, mat Dr. Gannett, by 
amples. How preposterous, in such a connec- | 8100S a ede ia followed, in a ® 
tion as this, seems the thought of a possible in- cial request 0 as American Unitarian As 
terchange of bullets and bombshells between the Catholic plea for the ec al 
French and the Americans,on account of a breach | C#40M, as the s ctia seaiaaas. 
of etiquette between unskillful, or skillful, di- strument for cep cay Do you say 3 mis# 
plomatists! War grows impossible, as_knowl-| °W” gee a “ all sit by the’ 
edge grows universal, and seems foolish just in for this pow ‘ a n: ava fuel miss 
proportion as mankind become wise. January, oa ae 4 d it 

Mr. D. N. Haskell, the author of the report, Give me $200 and Bg oe pa 
is one of those young men, whose united enter- esata " Ipstin, gf or J will, 
prise, self-culture, and love of letters are the best tarian Missionary oe in one d 
proofs of the benefits that books ean confer, and|4#¥> Place a young TM i uch si 
that do honor to their country, both at home and Academies. Do you lg ‘vet’? I 
abroad. "| Springfield ys 
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Farru, Fmenrry. Faith is the fountain of 
life in the soul; fidelity a stream of beneficent 
action fed from the fountain, and without which 
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raising $1000 for the missionary purposes. 
Dr. Osgood asked Jeave to throw in a word, and 
was gladly listened to. He expressed his entire 
on with the discourse of the preceding 
evening, thought that we ought to raise more 
money, 28 Should all Christians of all denomina- 
tions, and invited Unitarians who dread Sectari- 
anism, to join him and his Orthodox brethren. 
The interest in the discussion not abating, it was 
proposed to continue it during the evening, when 
cordingly the conference was renewed with 
fresh earnestness. Mr. Greene, of Brookfield, 
having Offered prayer, Rev. Mr. Simmons, pas- 
tor of the Springfield Society, urged the para- 
mount importance of applying Christianity to the 
individual heart, and expressed his deep interest 
inthe large objects of the Association. Rev. 
Mr. Greene expressed his anxiety lest a Unita- 
rian sect should be organized, which would ex- 
dude him from the liberal fold. Dr. Gannett, 
, misapprehension of some of whose remarks had 
eated this impression, rose to explain and em- 
hatically to disclaim any such intention, and 
\ir. Greene expressed himself entirely satisfied. | 
Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of Fitchburg, earnestly press- 
4 upon all of us, the supreme importance of our 
argest and highest Christian interest, in words 
{ simple, and mild, but most persuasive Chris- 
ian eloquence, and after some kind words of 
eave-taking, and thank-offering, by Rev. Mr. 
simmons, and an invitation from the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis to the conference, to hold their next meet- 
og at Nerthampton, our exercises closed with 
rayer by Dr. Gannett, and the singing of the 
Joxology, ‘From all that dwell below the skies” 
y the whole congregation : we separated truly 
rrateful for the opportunity of coming together, 
ind for the hearty welcome and hospitality of | 
ur friends in Springfield, for whom, and for 
heir Pastor, we crave the best gifts of our heav- 
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ration in the purposes for which it was organized. 
The name itself, as it seems to me, is worthy 
of the cordial adoption of those who hold the 
opinions which it is used to denote. I certainly 
cannot assent to the remark that it “has just 
meaning enough to mislead men,’’ nor withhold 
the expression of my surprise that any one 
should fall into such a misconception of its mean- 
ing. Whether regarded in its negative or its 
positive import, it suggests definite and important 
ideas. Negatively, it excludes a belief in a tri- 
personality of the Divine Nature, and expresses 
the rejection of all Trinitarian hypotheses. 
Positively, it affirms the great truths of the Divine 
existence, the Christian revelation, the authority 
of Scripture, the right of private judgment, and 
the moral responsibleness of man; for a name 
must always be construed with reference to the 
circumstances in which it arose, and the connec- 
tions in which itisused. ‘ Unitarian’? became 
the title of a body of men who, departing in 
some respects from the prevalent belief of their 
countrymen, appealed to the teaching of Christ, 


‘and to the writings of his apostles, that is, to 


Holy Scripture, interpreted according to their 
best judgment, and under a sense alike of the 
privilege and the duty which devolved on them, 
for the justification of their dissent from the 
popular faith. Had the term arisen in a Moham- 
medan country, it would have borne a different 
signification; in a Christian land it embraced 
within its natural and proper interpretation all 
the ideas which I have specified. If any confu- 
sion has since been thrown over its meaning, it 
has suffered no more than every other word in 
human speech may be made, and is made, to 
suffer from misuse. Liberal, Evangelical, Or- 
thodox, Christian, may all be assumed by per- 


| sons to whom they do not properly belong, or 


whose right to adopt them others might dispute. 
The words religious, pious, devout, charitable, 





nly Father. 

All our hearts were refreshed. I say it not 
etorically, but in truth and soberness. We re- 
iced to know one another and one another’s 
wants more fully than we ever before had known 
hem. We fresolved to do what we could, the 

stronger for the weaker. And we said, we will 
go now and use our great Liberty to sit at the 


may be explained or used in other than their le- 
gitimate senses’! Shall we therefore discard 
them, or pronounce them suited only to mislead ; 
or shall we retain them, and by our use of them 
establish their true meaning? 

A benevolent organization must have some 
name. A religious body, whether more or less 
closely compacted, must have a name. Those 


feet of Jeans, and receive from hie., blessed lips | who hold in common certain religiou ini 

the Everlasting Word of Lifoand Love and Pesee. which distinguish them tre saves . teats 
We shall make our hands strong! We shall | hey j lin 2 pny pre, Waete- 
anoint us with the oil of giadness. And” men| er they incline or not to maintain a sectarian ex- 


shall take knowledge of us as His G€aciples, onil istence, will be known as a denomination, and 
The only liberty al- 


oe q > | will be called by a name. 
they shall even come to us and ask what is this | Bea i mT ; PAE sodas oF 

Fh . owe 7 be q . 
great Truth which makes you so blessed,—and — eS Se ee 


we will them, it is the simple Truth of our| and they are fortunate if they be permitted to 
Common Lord at@AMaster. select their own designation. Of the several 
names which have been proposed in the place of 
Unitarian, there is not one that is not liable to 
more serious objection than this. None of us, 
probably, would consent to be called after the 
name of an uninspired teacher. Neither Priest- 
ley nor Channing is an authoritative guide to us. 
Any name borrowed from a fallible leader either 
implies a mournful subjection of the mind to hu- 
man control, or involves a falsehood in the an- 
nunciation of an agreement which does not exist. 
a4 ES *‘Orthodox’’ has been so completely wrested from 

A VISIT TO THE STATE PRISON. its lawful meaning, and has become so entirely 
On Sunday forenoon the writer availed him- | a technical designation, that it must be left where 
self of an invitation to visit the State Prison, at | it is. ‘* Evangelical,’’ an excellent word, we 
Charlestown. The kind hearted men who deny | have also allowed to pass into a narrow significa- 
themselves the pleasures of their firesides and tion, till now it may be too late to reclaim it to 
the society of their friends that they may devote} jts better sense. : 


Let us no longer! 
strive. Let us love Him as brethren! 


I have not given you the names or the words 
of all who were present. There were several 
clergymen, not immediately connected with the 
ministers of the Valley of whom we should be 
glad to speak, but we must conten{ ourselves 
with this poor attempt to give you some idea of 
the spirit which animated the meeting. 


Most truly yours, e. 


**Liberal,”’ is subject to the 
apart of the Sabbath in labors of love amongst | very grave objection—not that it may be taken 
ene ot Ee ere on their return! t > mean latitudinarian in sentiment or lax in 
me as W > privon . ‘Yar > ‘ 
In the vent stood a coffin which sdiiebdanl 29 pearonpesen Ey re speek 
remains of a prisoner whom death had set at} pent idea which it suggests, it claims for those 
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iberty. Most speakers desire to have a large | who appropriate the name both an intelectual and 
audience and it is gratifying to the vanity of most| 4 moral superiority over those who differ from 
men to know that as time rolls on, their congre-| them: and however just this imputation of supe- 
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racy of England, and where Mr. Colman became 
once acquainted, he found lasting friends. He had 
prepossessing manners, very extensive and varied 
information, and one of the kindest hearts ever 
put into a human bosom. And these qualities 
caused him to be welcomed asa friend, where 
others would have received only the most formal 
hospitalities. In addition to this, he had infinite 
activity, quick sympathies, and a mind ever open 
and ready to appreciate what was going on around 
him. These letters contain the impressions made 
upon him from day to day. They were written 
that his family might follow him, and see what 
he saw, and enjoy what he enjoyed. 

They may sometimes be diffuse, some things may 
be repeated, some things might have been omitted; 
they contain no discussion of social or of philo- 
sophical problems ; but they do contain a descrip- 
tion of the in-door life of England, which no 
American was more competent to give than he, 
and an account of those peculiarities of manner 
and modes of living most likely to strike a strang- 
er, and which those of us who cannot visit Eng- 
land, may be very well pleased to have reported 
by so competent an observer. 

Weare quite as desirous of understanding the 
domestic habits of England, as those of Greece 
or Rome. How invaluable should we esteem a 
book of travels like these, in those lands, in the 
age of Pericles, or the reign of Augustus. 





An address at the annual Commencement of the 
Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. By A. 
H. Chappall, 1849. 

The author of this well considered, well writ- 
ten and eloquent address has been a distinguish- 
ed representative in Congress, from Georgia.— 
The address is noteworthy as showing the atten- 
tion paid in that State to education. In every mat- 
ter pertaining to internal improvement,Georgia is 
taking the lead of nearly all the Southern States. 
She has extensive railroads; manufacturing es- 
tablishments are springing up in the interior ; 
and best of all, she has men who understand the 
importance of education. The address treats of 
the condition of woman in the more civilized 
States of the ancient world and of the change 
wrought by Christianity. The first step in this 
change was to give sanctity to the marriage bond 
and to the home; the next, through laws, cus- 
toms and general sentiment, to raise woman above 
the degradation of position to which she “was 
formerly doomed ; and finally we now see anew 
development of Christian influences in the efforts 
made to secure to woman opportunities of educa- 
tion equal to those enjoyed by men. 





Scenes where the Tempter hastriumphed. New 

York : Harper & Brothers. 

In general, books which give an acconnt of 
crime, are written solely to gratify a morbid taste 
in the reader, and even if they do not turn the 
eriminal into a hero, they are pernicious by fa- 
miliarizing the mind with vice. This work 
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interior view of the every day life of English so- 
ciety. And notwithstanding the tender sensibili- 
ties of critics, we have reason to know, that the 
persons from whom these deseriptions were drawn 
were not troubled by them, but maintained their 
warm and friendly interest in him, up to his death. 
Few persons from this country, have had equal 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
domestic life of the highest classes of England. 
His mission put him into immediate relations 





with the Jand-lords, that is, with the aristoc- 


|by the author of ‘*The Jail Chaplain”’ is written 
|to illustrate the truth that there is no such thing | 
/as successful villainy. Guilt is made to appear 
|in its true deformity and in company with the 
|retributions which inevitably dog its steps. It 
|would be well if all narratives of crime were 
| written in the spirit which has controlled the 
jauthor of this little volume. 





|A Discourse delivered at the funeral of Rev. 
John Pierce, D. D., together with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch from the Christian Inquirer: Cros- 
by & Nichols. 
The discourse is simple, appropriate, devout, a 
fitting tribute of affectionate respect from a young 
t ineo-te. the memory of an aged and faithful 





Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1849. Tue 
Ecteetic Macazine of Foreign Literature. W. 
H. Bidwell, Editor. New,York, October. An 
admirable selection. 

We have received, and hope more particular- 
ly to notice hereafter, A discuurse on the Soul 


and Instinct, Physiologically distinguished from 
materialism, by Martyn Paine, M. D. a work of 


marked ability ; Contributions of CC, or Oriticus 

Criticorum, a tract showing that the Orthodox ~ 
Reviewers of Dr. Bushnell differ more widely 

from one another than from them whom they 

would convict of heresy—quite an entertaining 

pamphlet— Supplement to the Statesman’s Manual 

brought down to President Taylor’s Inaugural 

address. 





Suaxspeare. We have received from Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. the first two numbers of 
their fine edition of Shakspeare, each number 
containing an entire play and an engraving of the 
heroine of theplay. The paper is good, the print 
large and clear, and the price very moderate. 

We have received also from the publishers— 
The Ladies’ Repository, The Child’s Friend, 
The Gospel Teacher, Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
Brownson’s Review, The Sailor’s Magazine, for 
October. 

A Report in relation to a division in the year- 
ly meeting of Friends in 1845. , 

THE sPIRIT WorRLD—a poem by Rev. Joseph 
H. Wythes, who in his preface tells us ‘‘he hath 
done what he could,’’ which, on reading the po- 
em, we see no reason to doubt. The spirit of 
the poem is good, but the subject too high for 
any but the highest order of imagination purified 
and sanctified by a religious faith, Mr. Wythes 
evidently has the faith, and his poetry is decidedly 
better than most of the blank verse that comes 
from the press. 





We understand that Mr. Ticknor’s work on 
Spanish Literature is now in press and will prob- 
ably be published in the course of the autumn. 
From the character of Mr. Ticknor’s other wri- 
tings, from his pure taste, his great literary ability 
and learning, as well as from the ample time and 
labor that he has bestowed upon it, we have rea- 
son to expect a work which,in variety of interest 
and whatever comes from sound scholarship and 
rare opportunities of information, will take the 
place of all other works on the subject, and be a 
perinanent honor to our country. 





It is said that Washington Irving has in the 
London press, the lives of Mohammed, of Wash- 
ington, and of Goldsmith. 





History or tue Scorcu Irisu. We see by 
the Congregational journals that the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, of Londonderry, N. H. has prepared a 
history of the Scotch Irish, their condition in 
Ireland, their different settlements, and subse- 
quent history in this country. Mr. Parker in his 
Century Sermon has fully shown his fitness for 
such a work ; and we trust that he will receive 
from those interested in the subject, such encour- 
agement as will induce him to put his book im- 
mediately to press. 


It is intimated that Mr. Jos. T. Buckingham 
may prepare a sketch of the life of the late Ben). 
Russell. He has access to all Mr. Russell’s pa- 
pers, and no one is better qualified to prepare his 


biography. 





I> In last week’s paper some excellent verses 
by James T. Fields were erroneously claimed as 





jminister. The biographical sketch is an interest- 
ling and faithful hkeness of one whom we all 
love to remember. 





| Tar Curty’s History or Rome. By E. M. Sewall. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work published by the Appletons, is by 
\the author of Amy Herbert. It is written in a 
isimple, fluent and attractive style, and well suit- 
\ed to interest the young. We know of no bet- 
|ter work of its kind. 


‘intended to make it suitable for a school- 


, book. 

Having said thus much, we must however say 
that we greatly doubt the wisdom of this modern 
| passion of simplifying books for the use of chil- 
| dren. Our theory, so far as it regards those who 
|love to read, is, that they should have but few 
‘books and those the best. We do not think it 


| necessary that every thing should be brought | 


|down to the level of a child’s mind, but rather 
that the child should be encouraged to raise itself 
to the level of a mind higher than its own. 
For one that was intelligent and fond of reading, 
we should prefer Arnold’s Rome to any abridg- 
ment with which we are acquainted. But thosa 
who wish for a work of a more brief and sim- 
ple character, will find this well suited to their 
purpose. 





Tue Presipents or THe Unitep Srates, their Me- 
moirs and Administrations, including an ac- 
count of the Inauguration of each President, 
and a history of the political events of his ad- 
ministration, and the transactions of Congress 
at each Session, to which is added the Declaration 
of Independence ; articles of Confederation ; 
Constitution of the U. S., with notes and decis- 
jons, etc. ete., by Edwin Williams. New York : 
Edward Walker. 1849. 

The above is part of the long title of a large 
work, which must be of great value as a book of 
reference in the house not only of every statesman, 
but of everyenlightened citizen. It has portraits,en- 
graved on steel, of the Presidents, and contains 
a great amount of important information relating 
to our political history, which cannot, we think, 
be found anywhere else within the same, or any 
thing approaching to the same limits. 





A Memoir of Mrs. Sher- 
By her husband.— 
Gould, 


Tae Pastor’s Wire. 
man, of Surrey Chapel. 
Robert E. Patterson, Philadelphia, 
Kendall, & Lincoln, Boston. 

This is the Memoir of a very devout and devo- 
ted woman, narrowly sectarian in her religious 
sympathies, but exhibiting a degree of fidelity 
to her convictions by which all may be instructed. 
Her type of piety is not attractive to us, and 
there are some expressions which shock our re- 
ligious sensibilities ; but the life is one which by 
the abundance of its labors may humble us, and 
at the same time stimulate us to greater efforts 
for the good of others. 





Tue Orn Wortn: or Scene and Cities in foreign 
lands. By William Furness. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A sprightly, superficial book, containing a 
dashing account of a rapid journey through Eng- 
land, France Switzerland, Hungary, Turkey, 
&c., with what seems to be agood map of Eu- 
rope. Tne Bay Stare Coutection of Church 
Musie.. By A. A. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and 
Sumner Hill. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. 
This contains, besides fifty pages of exercises for 
beginners, a goodly collection of tunes old and 
new. History or THe Frencu Revorurion of 
1848. By A. De Lamartine. Translated by F. 





Its value is increased by | 
| the addition of questions, which we suppose are | 





the original property of the ‘‘ Register.’"’ The 
obliging friend who copied them for us out or 
|the author’s beautiful volume of Poems, prob- 
jably affixed the label of editorial ownership, 
| meaning no robbery, but in simple ignorance of 
| the editorial art and mystery, and the error was 
overlooked. Having offered this apology, we 
can only wish that we could somehow turn our 
mistake to such account, that Mr. Fields might 
himself write ‘‘ For the Register’’ over the 
| very next fruit of his poetic invention. 


American Unitarian Association. At the 
Convention in Springfield, last week, the presi- 
ding officer, Hon. Geo. Bliss, pledged a contribu- 
tion of $500 from the Unitarian Society there, to 
the funds of the Am. Unitarian Association, to 
aid it in its work of Christian benevolence. 


Mituvry. We understand that Unitarian 
preaching has been commenced at Milbury, on 
Sabbath evenings, with a respectable attendance. 


Savannan, Geo. Mr. I. A. Penniman, who 
has been preaching to the Unitarian society in 
Savannah, Geo., the past year, is about leaving 
that field of labor.” As it is an important posi- 
tion, we hope his place will soon be filled. 





Darrmoutn Cotece. By the catalogue 
we see that this very respectable though 
rather severely sectarian college has now 55 
medical students and 196 undergraduates. It 
has six medical Professors, and seven Professors 
in the collegiate department besides two Profes- 
sors emeriti. Why Professor Crosby, who is 
inferior in reputation for scholarship and abili- 
ty as a teacher to no Greek Professor in the coun- 
try, should in the early maturity of his faculties, 
be entered on the roll with merely the nominal 
title of emeritus Professor, does not appear from 
anything that we find in the catalogue. 





In looking into the political papers of our 
State, it is pleasant to see that all unite in pay- 
ing the highest respect to the three candidates 
for Governor. The single exception that has 
come to our knowledge was a charge too palpa- 
bly false to injure any one except the party that 
made it. It is an honor tothe State that three 
such men should be selected as candidates, and 
a still higher honor that even partizan papers 
should so recognize the worth of private charac- 
ter as, under these circumstances, to let no per- 
sonal attacks or insinuations even lend their sting 
to the violence of party warfare. 





The Europa, from Liverpool, a week Jater than 
previous advices, brings no decisive news in re- 
spect to the posture of European affairs, or the 
fate of Sir John Franklin. We are evidently in 
no danger of arupture with France. The po- 
tato disease is extending sadly in Ireland. 

Many items of intelligence have been crowded 
out. 


On Wednesday, the Normal School, at West 
Newton, was visited by the Legislative Commit- 
tee. Number of pupils 105, from 16 to 26 years 
of age. The school under its new Principal, 
Mr. Eben S, Stearns, and Misses Lincoln and 
Pennell, appeared, as we learn from the Post, to 


great advantage. 


Frederick Stickland, son of Sir Thomas Strick- 
land, Bart. of England, a young man of cultiva- 
tion and much devoted to literary and scientific 
pursuits, we learn from the Boston Journal of 
Wednesday, lost his way on the 19th inst. in an 
attempt to ascend Mount Washington, and on 
the 2ist was found dead. 


















Ball Hughes has just finished a very beautiful 
piece of sculpture—a fisher boy, sitting upon a 
rock and in the act of taking the hook from a 
fish’s mouth. We have seen nothing of the 
kind that equalled it in life-like attitude and 
delicacy of expression. 





The Kentucky Constitutional Convention has 
been engaged, according to N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, more than a week in discussing the 
slavery question, without any visible result, ex- 
cept to show that Mr. Clay’s gradual emancipa- 
tion scheme finds no favor. Whatever the pres- 
ent decision may be, it is a great thing to have 
the question discussed there by such a body of 
men. 








ocr American Unitarian Association. The Treasurer ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums, viz: 


From Auxiliary Association in Nantucket, 824 
“ Ladies sewing circle in Milton, 30 
“ Rev. Mr. Forbes of Chester, Vt., 1 


cf 


Ladies in 2d Unitarian Society in Worcester, to 

constitute Rev. E. E. Hale a Life Member, 

Hon. B. F. Thomas of Worcester, 

Rev. Mr. Simmon’s Society in Springfield, 
Pike’s = Dorchester, 
Putnam’s “ Roxbury, 

friends in Brookline, 

Unitarian Society in Gloucester, 

Auxiliary Association in Woburn, 

§ « Nashua, N. H., 

a friend in Londonderry, N. H., 

Rev. Dr. Peabody's Society in Boston, 

Solomon — sq., of Boston, to constitute 

bhi Ifa li h 


~ 
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. ’ 
a friend, by Mr. Brown of Lexington, 
Unitarian Society in East «'ambridge, 
Auxiliary Association in Scituate, 
Hon, Samuel Hoar of Concord, 
the Church of the Messiah, N. York, 
Auxiliary Association in Hawes’ Place Society, 
South Boston, 
Hon, James Fowler of Westfield, 
Miss Anna E. Appleton, 
P. Putnam, Esq., of N. Danvers, 
Auxiliary Association in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Unitarian Society in Framingham, 
J.8. Wheeler Esq.. of do, 
Auxiliary Association in Trenton, N. Y., 
” ry E. Cambridge, 
mid o Montreal, 
1st Congl Society in Burlington, Vt., of which 
$30 is to constitute Rev. 8S. W. Bush, a life 
member, 
a friend, by Rev. O. C. Everett, 
a friend in Upton, 
Auxiliary Association in Charlestown, N. H., 
“ agentleman in Keene, N.-H., 

a lady in - “nd 
Auxiliary Asso, 
Young Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Rev. Mr. 

Richardson’s Society, Hingham, 

Auxiliary Association in Barnstable, 

Mrs. Mary West of Princeton, 

Unitarian Society in Duxbury, 

Ladies Unitarian Society in Brookline, to con- 
stitute Rev. F. N. Knapp a life member, 

Geo. M. Allen, Esq., of Scituate for life mem- 
bership, 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s Society in Medford, 
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7 THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION — 
will meet at the house of Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, in Walpole, 
on Tuesday, 30th inst, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

oct27 A. A. LIVERMORE, Scribe. 





tT? THE CHESHIRE SABBATH SCHOOL ASSOCI- 
ATION, in connection with the above, will hold its thir- 
teenth annual meeting in the Rev. Mr. Tiiden’s church at 
1 1-2 o’clock, P. M., on the same day, with the usual exer 
cises ofa Report, Address and Remarks. 

oct27 J. 8. BROWN, Secretary. 


7 The Anniversary Sermon, in behalf of the Boston 
Fatherless and Widow's Society, will be de ivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, on Sabbath evening, Oct. 25th, at seven 
o'clock, in the Central Church, Winter Street. . 

A collection will be taken at the close of the services in 
aid of the funds of this Society. 

The pews in the centre of the church will be reserved for 
Gentlemen. oct27 








7 The Middlesex North Association will meet at Rev. 
Mr. Morse’s in Tyngsboro’, on Wednesday, the 7th day of 


Nov. next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
oct27 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





Tr TEA PARTY. Ladies’ of the “Third Religious So- 
ciety,” in Dorchester, (Rev. Mr. Pike’s,) will hold a Tea 
Party, in Richmond Hall, on Wednesday Evening, Oct. 
3)st. 

The proceeds will be given to the cause of Domestic 
Missions. 

Doors open at 5} o’clock. Admission 25 cents, children 
half price. oct27 





MARRIAGES, 








In this city, 2ist inst, Mr Benjamin F. Graves to Miss 
Maria F. Defrees; Mr Elijah R. White to Miss Anna M. 
Furbush. 

In Dorchester, bg Rev Mr Hall, Jona Davis, Jr., of New 
Orleans, to Miss Francis Elizabeth, daughter of T. R. M. 
Holbrook of D. 

ln Lyman, Maine, Oct. 3d, Mr Charles W. Boothby of 
Saco to Miss Mary L. Murphy of L. 








DEATHS. 








In this city, on the 20th inst, at the residence of her son 


the late Denjamia Cleverly of Quincy, 74 yre 6 mos. 
In Newcastie, Me., Mrs Mary Myrick, 84, widow of the 
late Dr Josiah Myrick of N. 


Died, in Bridgewater, Sept. 30, of typhus fever, Miss Su- 
sanna N. Robbins, 20. 

Meck, quiet, patient, persevering, industrious, affectionate 
and exemplary, (these were the distinguishing traits of 
character of our young friend, and might best give an idea of 
her to those who had never seen her)—an only daughter, 
and only sister of an only brother, she has been suddenly 
taken away in the midst of all her usefulness, youth and 
promise. Devotedly attached to, and deeply interested in, 
a ciass which she had in the Sunday ®choo!l of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s Society, her pupils met in their accustomed place, 
Sunday before last, but the teacher was dead!—died that 
morning. The childreu wept, and their tears fell on the 
grave ofthe Young Teacher! “And all wept and bewailed 
her: but he said, weep not; she is not desd, but sleepeth.” 


The Springfield Republican announces the death of the 
Hon. Joun Howarp, formerly President of the Springfield 
Bank, and several times a member of the State Council.— 
The Republican says : 

“The departure of few men could leave so wide a blank 
in this community. He was extensively known and univer- 
sally beloved. He was a warm friend—a generous oppo- 
nent—full of hospitality and every kind and social affecrion; 
| a large hearted man, an upright, active and influential citi- 
}zen. His mark is upon almost everything around us. His 
death will cause many tears to flow,—his life was never the 
cecasion of any.” 











CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 

wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 
twelve,) into his family, to educate. 

For particulars, inquire at this office. 


istf oct27 





ALUABLE Historical Works. Journals of the Rev. 
Thomas Smith and Rev. Samuel Deane, Pastors of the 

First Church in Portland, with notes and biographical noti- 
ces and a Summary History of Portland, by William Willis, 
1 vol, 8vo, 483 pages, $2. 3 Portraits. 

Just published; for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


oie EARTH AND Man; Lectures on Comparative Phy- 
sical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By Arnold Guyot. Translated from the French, by 
Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations. 12mo, cloth, @1 25. 


Tue Pre-Apamite Eartn. Contributions to Theologi- 
cal Science. By John Harris, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

MAN PrimevAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive Con- 
dition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theological 
Science. With afinely engraved Portrait of the Author.— 
12mo, cloth, 1 25. 

University Sermons. Sermons delivered in the Chapel 
YY Brown University. By Francis Wayland, 12mo, cloth, 

00. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PREsENT System in the United 
States. By Francis Wayland, D. D., l6mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

ParincipLes OF ZooLoGy; Touching the Structure, De- 
velopment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the 
Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous illus- 
trations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part 1.— 
Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus 
A. Gould. Third thousand. 12mo, cloth, 1 00. 

Pasca.’s THovcuts. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, trans- 


oct27 lis2o0s 





his Life. 12mo, cloth, 1 00. 

REpuBLIcAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as exhib- 
ited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the Great 
Redeemer. By E. L. Magoon, 12mo, cloth, | 25. 


PRovERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Lilustrations of Practi- 
cal Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom; by E. L. 
Magoon, 2d thousand, 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

A History oF American Baptist Missions, in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and North America, from their earliest 
commencement to the present time; by Wm. Gammell, A. 
M., Prof. in Brown University; with seven Maps; 12m0,— 
cloth, 75 cts. 

Sacrep Rueroric; or, Composition and Delivery of Ser- 
mons; by H. J. Ripley, Prof. in Newton Theo. Ins. To 
which are added, Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Rhode Island; by Wm. Gammell, A. M.; with a Portrait; 
12:no, cloth, 75 cts. 

Tue Cuurcn in Earnest; by Rev. John A. James; 4th 
thousand. 18:0, cloth, 50 cts. 

Tae Person and Work or Curist; by Ernest Sartori- 
us, D. D. Translated from the German; by Rev. 8. Stearns, 
A.M. 18mo, cloth, 42 cts. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, or, Essays on Subjects 
connected with Classical Literature, with the Biography 
and Correspondence of eminent Philologists; by President 
B. Sears, of Newton, Prof. B. B. Edwards, of Andover, and 
Prof. C. C. Felton, of Cambridge; 2d thousand, 12mo, cloth, 


CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED. In four distinct and in- 
pendent series Proofs: with an Explanation of the 
Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


CuamBer’s Cyciorepia of English Literature; 2 vols, 
cloth, $5 00. 


CuamBen’s Misce.tany of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, 10 vols, cloth, 7 50. 


Orvanpino; by Maria Edgeworth, cloth, gilt, 38c. 
How To BE a Man; by H. Newcomb, 50. 

How To Bg A Lapy; by H. Newcomb, 50. 
AnecpDOoTEs For Boys; by H. Newcomb, 42. 
ANECDOTES For GirLs; by H. Newcomb, 42. 
LEARNING TO FEEL, THINK AND ACT, 1 vol, cloth, 75. 


theme, the union of the Holy Spirit and ch in 
conversion of the world, in a very clear and affecting light. 
There is no subject in theology, no department in 
religion, in which the great body of Christian pro 


need instruction than in respect to the agenc 


ces of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of men, and the 
sanctification of belicvers.” [Christian Watchman. 


The author seems to have studied it in all its bearings, as 
presented to his contemplation in the sacred volume.”— 


cts. 


in law, Moses French, Jr., Mrs Azubah Cleverly, widow of 


lated from the French. A new edition: with a Sketch of 


Memoir or Rocer Wiiiiams, Founder of the State of 


ENKYN’S WORKS. Tue Usion OF THE Hoty 
Spirit AND THE Cuurcn, In the Conversion of the 
World; by Thomas W. Jenkyn, D. D. Price 85 cents. 


“The discussion is eminently scriptural, berg rm 4 


rac 
rs at 


the present day, we may add ministers of the Gospel, more 
and influen- 


“A very excellent work upon a very important subject.— 


(London Evangelical Magazine. 


Tue Extent of THE ATONEMENT, In its relation to God 
and the Universe; by Thomas W. Jenkyn, D. D. Price 85 


“We have examined this work with profound interest, 
and become deeply impressed with its value. Its style is 
lucid, its analysis perfect, its spirit and tendencies eminently 
evangelical. We have no where else seen the atonementso 
clearly defined, or vindicated on grounds so appreciable.” — 


[New York Recorder. 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
oct27 lis20s 59 Washington st. 





RTRAIT of Rev. Dr. Nichols, Pastor of the First 
Church in Portland, Me., engraved on steel by An- 
drews and Smith, $1 00. Just received by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oct27 


lis20s 111 Washington st. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 285. 12} cents. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Memoir of Sir Robert Murray Keith—Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 
2. United States Bank-note Circnlation—Economist. 
3. The Modern Vassal, Chap. I1V.,—John Wilmer. 
4. From the Great Salt Lake—Tribune. 
5. Napoleon, andthe Son of Madame de Stael—Journal 


DANIELL & CO., 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
No. 201 Washington Street. 


A™ now prepared to offer a very handsome assort- 
ment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS! 


SILKS, a full assortment; 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, of every kind, style 


and price; 


DRESS GOODS, of all new approved styles; 
LINEN GOODS, of the same superior make that we 


have long sold; 


MOURNING GOODS,— Families supplied with every 


article of Mourning at a moment’s notice; 


FLANNELS, of all the most approved kinds and widths 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, Gentlemen’s, Ladies’, an 


Children’s sizes; 


FRENCH LAWN HDKFS8; 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES; 

EM3088SED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS; 

REAL AA THIBET CLOTHS,—As these goods are 


made to our order, we can warrant them the genuine A A 
Cloths; 


PLAIN CASHMERES; 
A for Children; 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, BED COMFORTERS, 


And every other kind of 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


Our stock has been selected with great care, was 


bought very low, and will be sold accordingly cheap. 


ONE PRICE, 


SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES, 


Is our motto 


DANIELL & CO, 


201 Washington Street. 
Boston, Sep 29. 2m. 





of Commerce. 
6. Trouble about Convicts at the Cape—United Service 





agazine. 
7. Louis Philippe on Governmen t—Sp A 
8. French Expenditure always increasing—Economist. 
9. Canadian Independence and Annexation—Montreal 
Herald. 
10. The New German Federal Empire—Economist. 
11. Condition and Prospects of Germany—Examiner. 
12. Position of Rome and her (hurch—Spectator. 
13. Russian Preponderance—Times. 

ILLustration. Adopted Clubs of the Russian Bear, 

from Punch. Also, Poetry and SHorT ARTICLES. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. oct27 


ONE PRICE ONLY- 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 
the whole of which will be offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 

Purchasers of 


LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 

Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 

and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 

from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 

OF SILK GOODS 

We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 

the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 

BLACK SILKS, 

All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 
style. 

SILK VELVETS, 


Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture’ 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 

CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 

We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 

monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cashmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the et- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 

In this department will be found every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 

Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 
and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything m the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 
LADIE®’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 


GEO, W. WARREN & CO. 





sep29. 





Ia THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS.“ 
Published by Subscription, 


. ’ 
Important American National Works, 
1776.1” 
A faithful Chronicle of the War of American Independence. 
One volume, 8vo. Seveuty Engravings, in Gilt Binding. 


The Presidents.of the United States, 


Their Memoirs and Administrations, with National Statis- 
tics, with Portraits of the Presidents. Royal Octavo, in 
Pictoria. Binding. 





LIRRARY EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 


The Lives, Addresses, and Messages, of the PRESIDENTS 
from Washington to Taylor, with a History of their Admin- 
istrations; also, Historical and Statistical Public Documents, 
with an Analytical Index to the whole work. 

Epitep py Epwin WILLIAMS. 
With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views of the Capitol, 
President's House, and Seals of the several States, in four 
large 8vo volumes. 





REFERENCE EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL, 
IN THREE VOLUMES, large 8vo., without Portraits.— 
This edition is intended for Statesmen, Legislators, and pub- 
lic men. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES, 


And its Political Institutiofs, Reviewed and Examined, by 
Avexis Dg TocqvrviL.e, in one large Octavo Volume. 





THE TWELVE STARS OF OUR REPUBLIC, 
A NATIONAL ANNUAL FOR YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


Illustrated with Portraits of the Presidents, and Illuminated 

Pictures of the Signers, the Capitol, the President’s House 

en and Bunker-Hill, Elegantly Bound. Gilt 
ed. 





Also, the following popular works : 


Dr. Dowling’s History of Romanism to the present time, 50 
engravings. 
The Guide to Knowledge, 300 Engravings. 
The Wonders of the World, 200 engravings. 
Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor. One vol., 8vo. 
Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness. One vol., 8vo. 
Christian Martyrology, Lilustrated. 8vo. 
Odd Fellow’s Offering for 1848, 1849, and 1850, elegantly 
bound and illustrated. 
ir Responsible agents wanted to canvass every city and 
county in the United States. Address, EDWARD WAL- 
KER, 114 Fulton Street, New York. 


Fetridge & Co., Agents State Street, Boston. octl3 





FAMILY 
Shirting and Sheeting Linens, 


OF A SUPER QUALITY. 





BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE received cases of SHEETING, SHIRTING and 
PILLOW LINENS, of their own importation, em- 
bracing all the various qualities and widths. They are 
without doubt the best goods of the kind to be found in the 
market, selected with great care for the retail trade. as 
EXTRA FINE, for Collars and Fronti of Shirts, Wil 
be sold at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, either at whole- 
sale or retail. 6wis octé 





FLANNELS. 


Benj. & E Jacobs & Co, 





ological Science. 
cloth. 85. 


Condition of the Human 
logical Science. With a finely engraved Portrait of the 
Author. 


Just Published. 


7 EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 


Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of 


Mankind. By Arnold Guyot, Professor of Physical Geogra- 
phy and History, Neufchatel. 
by Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations, 12mo, cloth. 


$1 25. 


Translated from the French, 


Contributions to The- 


THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
1 vol, 12mo, 


By John Harris, D. D. 


MAN PRIMEVAL, or, the Constitution and Primitive 
Being. A Contribution to Theo- 


12mo, cloth. 1 25. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS, Sermons delivered in the 
Chapel of Brown University. By Francis Wayland.— 
Second thousand. 12mo, cloth. 1 00. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE 
SYSTEM in the United States. By Francis Wayland, D. 
D., President of Brown University. 16mo, cloth. 50. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structu 
Development, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement 
the Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous 
illustrations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part L, 
Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus 
A. Gould. Third thousand. 12mo, cloth. 100. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, 
translated from the French. A new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life. 12mo. 100. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples the 
Great Redeemer. By E. L. Magoon, Author of “Proverbs 
for the People,” &c., 12mo. 1 25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, I!lustrations of 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. By 
E. L. Magoon. Second thousand. 12mo, cloth, 90. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their ear- 
liest commencement to the present time. Prepared under 
the direction of the American Baptist Missionary Union.— 
By William Gammell, A. M., Professor in Brown Universi- 
ty. With seven Maps. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

SACRED RHETORIC; or, Composition and delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theologi- 
cal Institetion. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching. 12mo, cloth. 7% 
CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 
and independent series of Proofs; with an Explanation of 
the Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiah. By 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, or, Essays on 
subjects connected with Classical Literature, with the Bi- 
ography and Correspondence of eminent Philo! a By. 
wards, 0 


President B. Sears, of Newton, Professor B. B. 
Second 


Andover, and Prof. C. C. Felton, of Cambridge. 
thousand. 12mo,clowh. 1 25. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Er- 
nest Sartorius, D. D., General Superintendent and Consis- 
torial Director at Konigsberg, Prussia. Translated from 
the German. By Rev. Oakman 8. Stearns, A. M., 18mo, 
cloth. 42. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. 
James. Fourth thousand. 18mo, cloth. 50. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By William Gammell, A. M.— 
With a Portrait. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST: a new Selection of Hymns 
for Conference Meetings and Family Devotion. By Baron 
Stow, and 8. F. Smith. 18mo, sheep. 25. 

THE CHRISTIAN MELODIST: a new Collection of 
Hymns for Social Religious Worship. By Rev. Joseph 


Banvard. With a choice selection of Music, adapted to 
the Hymns. 18mo, aeene- 37}. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
octé tf 59 Washington st. 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
New Stock For Fall Trade! !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 
5000 New Cashmere Shawls, al] shapes, sizes, qualities, 


and prices. 

50 packages supertor Black Silks, extra width, for Drese« 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. 
50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 
1000 Plaid Leng and Square Shawls, very best styles. 
400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirahie colors. 
Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 
Cases German, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 
Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 
ors. 
300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 


all widths. 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 
of every pattern and material. » 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 
It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 


or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Purchaters will be served with 
ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 
PACKAGE, 
and always at prices entirely beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. 
MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 
Ladies buy ing for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK Street, 
(A few steps out of Washington Btreet.) 


in.2ms. out.lm. sep7. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 


OF PSALMODY. . 
cede esis original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, Antuems, Moters, Ine 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wi 
Liam B. BRADBURY. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages bein 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest ot 
most approved Standard Congregational Tanes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, mach of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MenpissoHn CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size s 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., aya ope & Lincoln, 
i i t other book and music stores. 
Olivet ie And BWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
{Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


ANEW AND ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WORK . 


N THE NATURE OF THE SOUL, Instinct and Life, 
q) as distinguished from the Doctrines of Materialism. 
By Martyn Paine, A.M. M.D., Professor of the institutes of 

‘edicine and Materia Medica in the University of New 











No. 230 Washington Street, 


HY received their Autumn supply of real WELSH, 
ENGLISH, and AMERICAN FLANNELS: also 
ARCHER’R PATENT, AND SILK AND WOOL FLAN- 


NELS, 
Embracing all the various qualities and widths, many of 
which are warranted not to shrink in washing, all of which 
will be sold at the very lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. is6w oct6 





ASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The Standing 
M Committee of the Massachusetts Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, in conformity with a vote of the Rociety,, arse no- 
tice to the widows aud orphans of deceased members, and 
to such of their brethren needing assistance, to make appli- 
cation to either of the Committee, on or before N pale. ws 
the first, 1849. ‘The Committee, Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, 
John Bryant, Wm. Perkins, Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, 
John Homans, Henry K. Hancock, James W. Seaver, and 
Thos. Seward, all James Lovell, of Charleston, 
8. C.; Alfred L.B of Mownnons Honey A. 8 
of Roxbury; Lovett Peters, of Westborough; Charles 8. 
Davis, of Portland; Seth Drew, of Kingston; Edmund T, 
Hastings, of Medford; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne, and 
E ‘ose, of Dorchester, are, by this advertisement, noti+ 
fied to meet in the United States Hotel, in this city, on 
F cgarvoraae tl November the first, 1849, at 10 o’clock, A. 








| , GOULD, Publianers, 59 Washington at i! 


be s ae 


York, Member of Foreign Academies of Science and Medi-. 
cine, &c. 

Published by EDWARD H. FLETCHER, 141 Nassau, 
street, New York, and for sale by TAPPAN, WHITTE-~ 
MORE & MASON, Boston. 3tis octé 


Bes IN PRESS. CROSBY & NICHOLS, have in 
Press, and will shortly publish, the following Beaks. 


Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature, by G. W 


B D. D. 
The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. M * 
5 Diccogeee on the Christian Spirit and Lifes by Rev, C. A. 

artol, 
Fo maga a Tale of the Caucasus, translated. from the 

e: _ 

One Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young People. 

A Volome of Tales for Young People, by Mrs. ‘Lee, Au- 
thor of Three Ex, ts; Luther, Cranmer, &c. 

A new edition of Tytler’s Universal Hstory, 2 vols, 8vo. 

A new edition of Furness’ Family Prayers ——— 

A new and cheap edition of. Pierpont’s Lay the Sab, 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 


At Home. 
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POETRY. 





{It is very seldom that we find in the papers of the day 
anything so beautiful as the {vllowing lines, written by a 
young lady now in Cambridge. Is the fountain sealed from 


which they came ’) 
MABEL. 
From the Salem Gazette. 


Like broken thoughts in dreams, 
Gentle Mabe! thou art here ; 
And I know thy voice of cheer 
And the spring sound of thy laughter 
Gushing near. 


Earth and heaven have blessed thee— 
For thine eyes are deeP with bliss,— 
And thy lips love-shaped to kiss,— 


And there’s that within thee 
Passes this. 


Like some loved and petted treasure, 
Thee, with opaline swift wing, 
summer, winter, autumn, spring 

Seventeen times have circled round 


In wide ring. 


Even all with spring wreaths graced thee ; 
As they flitted light away, 
In thy clear eye’s azure day 
Winter white and rustling autumn 
Turned to May. 


Thou hast not, my happy Mabel, 
Much paradise of Jettered lore— 
But thy kind lips evermore 
Of good words of humble wisdom, 
Utter store. 


God's peace bless thee Mabel ;— 
Like the light that lights a shrine 
Purely always wilt thou shine, 
And all spirits bend before thee 
As does mine. 


Ah! I do but dream of Mabel ; 
Like a low and painful sigh 
When in thought she draweth nigh, 
Something whispers—*See, an angel 
Passeth by !” 


Green in youth (what is our wisdom ?) 
When death came in ciimson pride 
And wooed October for his bride, 
And God said “bind the grain that’s golden,” 
Mabe! died. 





From “ Thoughts in Past Years.” 


DISCONTENTED THOUGHTS. 


Give me not what I ask, but what is good, 
Merciful Saviour, unto Thee I look, 

Oh, teach me these repining thoughts to brook. 

1 know I were not happier, though endued 

With all on which my unbridled ling’rings brood ; 
For joy to me hath ever been a gale, 

Which like some demon filling the glad sail, 
Wanton’d awhile on summer seas, | wooed 

To tempt o’er hidden shoals. Make me Thine own, 
And take me ; of myself I am afraid, 

Oh, take me from myself; oh take away 
Whate’er of self is in me ; and, I pray, 

Give me on what my spirit may be stayed, 

And that I know full well is but Thyself alone. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








A NIGHT UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 


There was, in the interior, a native of Aosta, 
who meant to leave us at Martigoy, for the pur- 
pose of traversing the Great St. Bernard, at the 
exaggerated dangers of which pass he laughed 
very heartily. Accidents, he admitted, did some- 
times overtake travellers in that part of the Alps, | 
but, generally, he said, the pass of the St. Ber- | 
nard was open and safe throughout the year, | 
except during the continuance of snow-storms. | 
He had himself, a few years previously, in an- 
other pass, tbe name of which I forget, been 
overtaken by one of these, in company with an | 
English family returning from ltaly, and been | 
witness of the way in which the elements some- 
times perform the office of sexton. They set 
out early in the morning, and arrived a littie be- | 
fore nightfall at a part of the pass which, owing | 
to the driving of the winds, is easily choked up. 
The snow bad begun to fall about an hour and a 
half previously, and was now pouring down the 
ravine before the blast, blinding both horses and | 
postillions, and bringing along with it prema- 
ture night. They had hoped to reach the’ sum- 
mit before darkness set in; but the horses fur- 
nished them were weak, and the snow for the | 
last hour, at least, had greatly retarded their 
progress. How he came to be in the English- | 
man’s carriage, he did not explain. I faney our 
countryman had invited him out of sheer polite- 
ness. The party consisted of five in »li—the 
husband and wife, the Italian, the nurse, and the 
little baby. How it comes to pass I know not, 
but it generally happens that the English, when 
overtaken by danger, display qualities which as- 
tonish foreigners. On the occasion in question, 
all the solicitude of the husband seemed to be 
concentrated in the wife, winle all hers was in 
the baby. Self seemed equally absent in the 
minds of both. “The nurse, forther part, display- 
ed the utmost stoicism, except that, as the cold 
increased, and the snow-drifis beat more and 
more furiously against the carriage wiadows, 
she pressed the child more closely to her breast, 
and protected it from the influence of the air with 
a greater allowance of shawls. Our friend from 
Aosta, who understood thoroughly the perils of 
the position, went on talking with the husband, 
whe, while his eyes were fixed upon his wife 
and child, appeared caim and collected, though, 
from certain thundering noises above, it appeared 

probable that the avalanches were in motion. 
At every ten yards, the carriage was stopped by 
the accumulated snow. ‘‘Jane,’’ said the hus- 
band at length to his wife, ‘‘tie up your throat 
carefully ; we may have to walk presently ; and 
you, nurse, make the baby comfortable, and give 
him to me.”” The nurse obeyed, and the moth- 
er, looking anxiously at her child, inquired, with 
suppressed earnestness, ‘* William, is there any 
danger?’ “ Yes, a little, love, just enough to 
impart an air of romance to our adventure.”’ 
‘* Hark.’? exclaimed the wife, ‘* what’s that?” 
‘“My God,” cried the nurse, ‘‘the mountain has 
falien on us.’’ Just at that instant a loud shout 
was heard from the men outside, followed by a 
suppressed struggle and a groan, and then the 
most complete silence. All motion was at the 
- game time arrested in the carriage, and on apply- 
ing the lamp to the carriage window, it was per- 
ceived that they were embedded in thick snow. 
‘«What is to be done?”’ exclaimed the English- 
man, addressing himself to our friend from Aosta. 
“Can your experience suggest any means of ex- 
tricating ourselves from this position’ If we 
force our way out, do you think it possible we 
could reach some place of shelter!” ‘* No,” 
answered he, ‘‘that is impossible. All we can 
do is to remain where we are ; they will dig us 
out in the morning.’’ ‘* And the drivers,”” ob- 
served the Englishman, a sudden thought flash- 
ing across his mind, ‘‘what is to become of them ; 
they will die of cold!’ ‘*'They are dead al- 
ready,”’ answered the Aostan, ‘the first stroke 
of the avalanche extinguished life in them ; what 
ou heard was their death-groan.’’ ‘“* Impossi- 
ie 1? eried our countryman, ‘‘ I must force my 
way out, and endeavor to drag them hither.” 
The confined space into which they had to breathe 
would have rendered it necessary to let down the 
windows, at the risk of admitting a quantity of 
snow ; but all egress was impracticable. hey 
were entombed, as it were, in the avalanche, 
which, fortunately for them, was soft and spongy, 
permitting air to pass through its pores ; yet the 
heat soon became almost insufferable, and once 
during the night the lady fainted. Travelling 
carriages in the Alps are always supplied with 
provisions and restoratives, wine, brandy, &c. ; 
and as our countryman never once lost his pres- 
ence of mind, every thing practicable was done 
for wife, and nurse, and child. What their lan- 
guage and feelings were may possibly be imag- 
ined. - All our friend from Aosta could say was, 

that it was very terrible, which he uttered in a 

tone. more significant than his words. Well, 

morning came at last, as they knew by consult- 
ing their watches ; but it brought no light with 

it, and for some time no sound. At length a 

confused rambling was heard through the snow, 

which died away, and ¢ame again by fits, till at 
length it became evident that it was the voices 


} 


of men. After a protracted interval, a gleam of 


daylight entered the carriage, the snow was 
cleared partially away, and 
a rustic was- beheld ing down upon them, 
Their deliverance was mow speedy, and they 
were conveyed half dead to a chalet, 

with. the bodies of the driver and 
‘Such accidents,”’ said our friend, ‘are rare.’ 
“tI; is to be hoped so,’’ exclaimed Madame 


e welcome face of 


li; “and what became of the English lady.” 
“OQ, the whole party escaped without injury, and 
next year I saw them into Italy, so 
little had they been daunted by the perils they 
had eseaped. [Tait’s Magazine. 





PRESENT DUTIES. 


Many neglect the duties immediately before them 
in looking out fora different or wider sphere.— 
This disposition is very kindly and wisely reproved 
in the following letter from Mrs. Sherman, the 
wife of an English Pastor, to a servant who being 
converted longed to become a missionary to the 
heathen, but while “ Providence did not appear to 
countenance tne desire by opening a path.” 


“ Surrey Parsonage, Sept. 27th, 1845. 
“My pear CuHILp, 
**T rejoice to hear you have obtained a situation, 
and as | find the class will not meet to-morrow, 
on account of the teachers’ meeting, 1 cannot 
help writing to you to urge upon you the neces- 
sity and duty of not allowing your burning de- 
sire to work for God, to interfere with your.dil- 
ligent performance of the duties of your present 
situation. You glorify God most diligently, and 
as in his sight, performing the duties devolving 
on you in the sphere in which it has pleased Him 
to place you. if your heart is so set upon a cer- 
tain way of serving Him, that you fail to serve 
Him in any other, you prove yourself unfit to 
serve Him at all. I long for you thoroughly to 
understand this : you show your love by bearing, 
as well as doing his will, and by doing whatever 
He gives you to perform. It may be that by thus 
calling you to a work so different from that which 
you desire, He is proving and exercising you, in 
order to prepare you for a work of another kind, 
If diligent in His service, you will be diligent in 
serving those whom he appoints you to serve.— 
If your one desire is to please Him, it will make 
you as diligent in scouring, dusting, and sweep- 
ing, as in distributing tracts—as anxious to be as 
a Christian a pattern of neatness, punctuality and 
order, in your situation here, as if you were a 
missionary to the heathen ; you will labor to work 
well with your hands, that you may be able to 
work for Him in whatever way He chooses.— 
This is your school, where you are fitting for fu- 
ture life : if inefficient and inferior in your ser- 
vices, you are not yet qualified for superior work. 
Get perfect in your present occupation, whatever 
it may be, and this will tend to qualify you, in 


| “* Don't you see? I'm breaking a stone.” 
mair than that: y’are breaking 

nother old woman’s inquiry of 
Sabbath, passed her on the 
characteristic 


psalms?” 
Now, I am well aware that many readers will at 
once say, ‘‘ What ultra severity !”” and will be 
to see something absurd and ridiculous 
in these sayings. Others, among whom | read- 


“cc Y’ are doing 
the Sabbath.” 
one who, on 
road, singing a8 he went, was 

It was very brief: “Songs, man, or 


only a 


ily number myself, will view them in a light al- 
together different—as apt, amusing, and charac- 
teristic, no doubt, but as most valuable testi- 
monies to the strong religious feeling of the 
people, and to that habitual decision with which 
many among them carry out those scriptural 
principles, regarding the observance of the ’s 
day, which they have imbibed in theig childhood, 
and put into practice from Sabbath to Sabbath 
during the course of their lives. {‘Trench. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


“DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY.” 


‘‘T never will play with Charley Mason again, 
mother. He’s a naughty boy, and I don’t love 
him.”’ 

‘* What is the matter now, my son! I 
thought you and Charley were very good friends.’’ 

‘*Why, mother, he’s got my new India-rubber 
ball, which sister Anne gave me, and he says he 
will keep it all the time. But I say he shan’t— 
shall he !”’ 

And saying this, litle Georgy Hammond burst 
into a sad fit of tears. His mother spoke gent- 
ly to him, and said, ‘‘How came Charley to run 
away with your ball?” 

‘Why, mother, he wanted to play with it, 

and so did I. Jet him look at it, and then took 

it again, beeause it was my ball, you know ; and 

by and by, when I was playing bounce, it rolled 

away. | ran after it, and so did he; and he got 

it before I could, and carried it home.”’ 

‘-Well, George, it was wrong for him to car- 

ry it away in such a manner: but, let me ask 

you, my son, if Charley had a nice ball, and you 

had none, don’t you think you should like to have 

played with it?” 

“O, yes, indeed.” 

**And do you think Charley would have let 
ou °° 

i ‘OQ, I guess he would, for he’s a real nice boy, 


sometimes.”’ 

















body and mind, for any service to which you ma 


well, you are unfit to be a valuable missionary. | 
But do not press so much any particular path ; | 
God knows your desire, my dear child, and says, | 
| ‘It was well that it was in thine heart,’ and if He 
sees fit, can yet give you your wish. There} 
leave it, simply seeking todo his will. Do strive | 

to be in every way a treasure to your employers. 
Cultivate great neatness and cleanliness in your | 
work and in your appearance. All these things | 

are pleasing to God, especially when done to 

please Him. God abundantly bless and teach 
you, and give you your heart’s desire to work, | 
to live, to die for Him, is the prayer of 
‘*Your affectionate friend, 
*““MartHa SHermMan.”” | 








‘*Tue Summer is Enpep.’’—The time of! 
| Song and Flower has come and gone, and the 
gentle breezes of an approaching Autumn are | 
heard sighing o’er the withered beds of decaying | 
flowers, and through the branches of leafless } 
trees, where the merry bird trilled forth its rich- | 


drowned in the passing winds—the quiet, gentle | 


hill and valley are fast losing their Summer love- | 
liness, and the leaf is sear and yellow. 
Since last our cheeks were fanned by the cool- | 


‘**Well, Georgy, do you remember what papa 


y . 
be called. ‘Till yeu perform household duties | told Fanny yesterday—to do as she would be | 


done by?’ You would like very much to play 
with Charley’s ball, and yet were not willing to 
let him play with yours. This was not right. 
You did not do as you would bedone by. You did 
wrong, and so did he. If you had let him play 
‘bouuce’ with you, then you would both have 
been happy little boys, and now you have been 
beth wrong and both angry. I admit that Char- 
ley did wrong, but you did wrong first.”’ 

**Well mother, I dare say that is all true; but 
Charles has got my ball.”’ 

“Charley wil} not keep it long, my dear. He 
only took it to trouble you a little: he will give 
it to you, I dare say, this afiernoon.”’ 

‘**But Charley did not do as he would be done 
by. mother, when he ran home with it.” 

‘‘No, I suppose he did not think anything 
about it, any more than you did in not letung 
him play with you. Don’t you remember how 
kind Charley was, a little while ago, when 
he had his new balloon! Did not you play 
with it?” 

**Yes mother ; and don’t you know how I let 


jest songs. The melody of babbling brook is | j; plow away into the big tree, and Patrick could 


not get it down again, and how long it was up 


|grove has been stripped of its green roof—the | ihere 1” 


**And did Charley ery about it!” 
**I guess not; but he was very sorry and so 


was 1; and 1 took the money uncle gave me, 


ing winds of Autumn, what a change has come) and bonght'some more paper, and sister Anne 
o'er the domestic hearths of many of us!) What made him a real nice balloon, bigger than his first 


dear domestic scenes have been broken asunder! 
—the heart's idol laid low in the dust '!—and farn- | 


lone was.’ 


**And did you not feel happy, when you car- 


iliar faces have been buried in the ‘‘cold obstruc- | pied it to him! and was not Charley very glad to 


tion of the tomb !”’ 
track in the Old World was marked by grief and | 


The stranger disease. whose | paye jt?” 


** Yes, indeed; and he’s got it now, and we 


desolation, was wafted to our beloved shores— | play with it sometimes.” 


and its coming was the signal for moaning sobs 


exempt from its ravages. 

For more than three months its poisened shafts 
of thousands! Sobbing and wailing were heard 
in the deserted streets. 


And now, as the last) think J hear Charley's voice in the hall. 


“That was doing as you would be done by. 


and crushed hopes. Our goodly city was not) You Jost his balloon’, and gave him another to re- 
place it, which was just.”’ 


‘*Mother, if Charley loses my ball, do you 


| were fixing their envenomed points in the hearts | think he will be just too, and bring me another!’ 


But I 


‘Certainly, if he does what is night. 
Go and 


sighing of the Summer winds are dying into an} goo if jt is he.”’ 


echo, the notes of woe and sorrow are heard still 
in our city. 


‘Yes, mother, ‘tis Charley,”’ said Georgy, as 


Hearts bereft of their idols—a fa-! ho ran into the hall to meet him; and the moth- 


ther weeping for the ‘‘absent one’’—a wife for | oy following him. 


the cheering smile of him who won her early’ 


‘‘J've brought home your ball, Georgy,”’ said | 
love—a daughter, for that mother whose only) Cjarles. 


fault was in the kind indulgence to this now be-| pup away with it, and she told me to come and 


\reaved child—the son, whose hopes have been) pring it right back. 


I’m sorry I plagued you, 


stricken by the sudden taking off of a kind father. | and ] won't do so any more.” 


|'To such as have felt the fatal touch of this terri- 
ible disease, Autumn has an unwelcome sound. | play with the ball,” said George, ‘‘for I know it 


|The ripened fruit and golden grain will be un- 
| heeded by these ‘‘sorrowing ones.”” Their hearts 
| will hear no music in their journeying winds of 
| Heaven, as they tell man that another Season 
has rolled away—that another ** Summer is en- 
ded’’—that the gleaner for the grave has been | 
busy with friends and neighbors. _No—no—they | 
| weep in silence for the beloved objects that can | 
i never cheer them again in this world. The Au- 
i/tumn time has come—and Song and flower have 
\vanished! Who shall teach us to forget the 
heart's anguish—the heart's woes!—{Cincinnati | 
| Chronicle. | 





| 


‘PROGRESS OF MILTON'S BLINDNESS. | 


It is now, I think, about ten years (1654) | 


since I perceived my vision to grow weak and) 
dull; and at the same time | was troubled with | 
pain in my kidneys and bowels, accompanied 
| with flatulency. In the morning, if ,1 began to 
read, as was ny custom, my eyes instantly ached 
jintensely, but were refreshed after a little cor-| 
poreal exercise. The candle which I looked at 
|seemed as if it were encircled by a rainbow. 
| Not long after, the sight in the left eye (which 1 
|Jost some years before the other) became quite 
obscure, and prevented me from discovering any | 
lobject on that side. The sight in my other eye | 
has now been gradually and sensibly vanishing | 
for about three years. Some months before it 

had entirely perished, though I stood motionless, | 
every thing which I looked at seemed to be in| 
motion, to and fro. A stiff cloudy vapour seem- | 
ed to have settled on my forehead and temples, | 
which usually occasioued a sort of somnolent | 
| pressure on my eyes, and particularly from din- | 
{ner to evening. ‘So that I often recollected what | 
is said of the poet Phineas, in the Argonauties : 





“A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 
And when he walked he seemed as whirling round, 
Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay.” 


I ought not to omit that, while I had any sight 
left, as soon as I Jay down upon my bed, and | 
and turned on either side, a flood of light used 
to gush from my eyelids. Then, as my sight 
became more faint, this was emitted with a cer- 
tain crackling sound ; but at present every spe- 
cies of illumination being as it were extinguish- 
ed, there is diffused around me nothing but dark- 
ness, mingled with ashy brown. Yet the dark- 
ness in which I am perpetually immersed, seems 
always, by night and by day, to approach nearer 
to a white than a black; and when the eye is 
rolling in its socket, it admits a little particle of 
light, es through a chink. And though your 
| physician may kindle a small ray of hope, yet I 
make up my mind to the malady as quite incur- 
‘able; and ? often reflect that, as the wise man 
jadmonishes, days of darkness are destined to 
each of us. The darkness which I experience, 
less oppressive than that of the tomb, is, owing 
to the singular goodness of the Deity, passed 
amid the pursuits of literature and the cheering 
salutations of friendship. But if, as it is written, 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God, why 
may not one acquiesce in the privation of his 
sight when God has so amply furnished his mind 
and his conseience with eyes! [Milton’s Prose 
Works. 








SCOTCH SABBATH. : 


I have heard many curious stories illustrative 
of that veneration with which the Sabbath is re- 
garded in Scotland. Let me mention one or 
two. A geologist, while in the country, and 
having his pocket hammer with him, took it out 
and was chipping the rock on the way-side for 
examination. His proceedings did not eseape 


| shillings per day. 


‘And I am very sorry I refused to let you 


was that which made you think of running off 
with it.”’ 

Thus the two boys were soon reconciled ; and 
George's mother was glad tosee how well her 
son understood his error, and the way to atone 
for it. We have only ‘o add, that if children 
would all do as they wish others to do to them, 
there would never be any snatching of one anoth- 
er’s things, no harsh words, no angry feclings, 
among them. [Merry’s Museum. ~ 


A SCENE IN BOSTON. 


A HALF score or more of Irish women have 
lately taken stands at the Park Street corner of 
the mall, where with a few oranges and other 
fruit placed upon some temporary table or box, 
they remain from morning until night, perhaps 
clearing, by their small sales, from one to two 
They are mostly old women, 
who can do nothing else fora living, and are pat- 


_ronized more from charity than for the tempting 


appearance of their goods. 
One day last week, one of these old women 


| became quite ill from exposure to the sun, and 
probably from want of proper nourishment, and 


was forced to leave her stand, and seat herself 
against the iron railings of the Common, in the 
shade. A little, bright-eyed girl, of twelve or 
thirteen summers, saw her limp to the spot, and 
also observed the anxious eye of the old woman 
directed towards her little store of oranges, nuts, 
and candy. ‘Never mind those, ma’am,”’ she 
said ; “lll go and sit there till you are better, 
and sell for you.” 

The little miss, dressed with much taste and 
richness, with an air that indicated most unmis- 
takably the class to which she belonged, sat down 
upon the rough box behind the Irish woman’s 
stand, assuming all the importance of a young 
salesman. She had never sold anything before 
in her life ; but people began to stop and wonder 
what it meant, to see the fair and beautiful child 
in that singalar situation. 

The story was soon told by the bystanders, 
who had only to point to the poor woman. Ina 
moment, every one was seized with a very extra- 
ordinary desire for an orange, a handful of nuts, 
or some candy, and our little beauty could hardly 
serve them fast enough. Many, utterly refusing 
any change, gave her a ninepence, a dime, or a 
sixpence for a penny’s worth of nuts or candy. 
It was all aecomplished very quickly, though the 
little girl was somewhat disconcerted, and had to 
be encouraged by a whisper, now and then, from 
one who need not be named, for she was not ae- 
customed to a crowd. 

The table was soon swept, and we saw her 
pass her tiny hand full of silver to the poor wo- 
man, who thus realized treble the value of her 
smal] stock, and called on half the saints in the 
calendar to bless the kind-hearted child. 

[Merry’s Museum. 





EARLY INSTRUCTION. 


Another important principle of education, de- 
rived from the word of God, is that religious in- 
struction should be begun early. 

The intellectual nature must not be allowed to 
anticipate the moral; bat religious truth must 
shine forth and mingle its rays with the early 
dawn of the mind. Advancement in knowledge 
of any kind greatly depends upon early cultiya- 
tion. But the condition of our moral nature is 
such as to require in a special manner the illu- 
minating, preventive and quickening influences 
of religion. ‘Train upachild in the way he 
should go; and when he is old, he will not de- 
pert from it.”” The felfilment of the promise 








the quick eye and ready tongue of an old Scotch 
woinan. ‘* What are you there, man!’’ 


a NaS Ne 8s 


GOLD 


$ upon an early ‘beginning, even in child- 
hood ; wad if the be postponed, there is no 
+ of * * 


promise the same spirit our bless- 


‘Mother said I was a naughty boy to | 


my lambs.” 
dom of heaven.’’ 


try. 
against the wisdom of God.—{Selected. 





“TALK TO ME OF JESUS.” 


me of Jesus, and let Annie 


Jesus in it.” 


died. His sister brought the book, and the little 
boy did listen earnestly to his mother, as she 
told of Jesus, when he said ‘Suffer little child- 
ren 10 come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ It was 
the Sabbath hour, and the mother’s heart was 
chastened. 





THE HONEST FARMER. 


Two farmers having a dispute as to some Jand, 
an action at Jaw was commenced to determine it. 
On the day fixed for the trial, one of them called 
on his opponent to accompany him to the court, 
that each might give his statement of the case. 
Finding his neighbor at work in his field, he said 
to him, ‘‘Is it possible you have forgotten our 
cause is to be decided to-day?” ‘*No,” said the 
other, ‘I have not forgotten it, but Icannot well 
spare -time to go. You will be there, and I 
know you are an honest man, and will state the 
case fairly, and justice will be done.’ And so it 
proved ; for the farmer who went to the judge 
stated his neighbor’s claims so clearly, that the 
cause was decided against himself, and he re- 
turned to inform his opponent that he had gained 
the property. Such a character is worth more 
than the wealth of the Indies. 














ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
| willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches asually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
‘town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure 
| RaiLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
censive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
lity of the well Knowa Wellington Hill, commanding a 
| wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
| tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
| water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
| douche, shower bath, &e. §&c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 


jers ia Boston, 
| The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rerrrexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
| Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) Bos- 
| ton. 
| For further particulars, ad:iress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
jeare of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Jan. 29, 1849. 


} 
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es UNITARIAN BIOGRAPHY. 








The sub- 
scribers have in press, and will shortly publish under 
| the above title, a volume of American Unitarian Biography, 
|edited by Rev. William Ware. To comprise lives of those 
| persons who have been distinguished by their character, 
| writings, or efforts, in promoting the cause of Liberal Chris- 
| tianity. Whether the proposed work shall extend beyond 
ja single volume will depend upon the favor extended to 
} this. Lives already written to be coliected from various 
| sources—others prepared specially for the series, may fol- 
low. The first volume will comprise Memoirs of Rev. N. 
| Worcester, D D., Rev. James Freeman, D D., Rev. Ezra 
Ripley, D D., Rev. Henry Ware, D D., Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Rev. T. M. Harris, Rev..John T. Kirkland &e. The vol- 
| umes will consist of 350 pages, 12m size, in style similar to 
| the Life of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.; each volume will be il- 
| lustrated with one or more portraits. 
| dollar twenty-five cents, or when ten or more copies are 
| taken to one address, the price will be one dollar. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. 


} octis lis2oe 





CRIPTURE HELPS. For the use of Sabbath Schools, | 


2 Teachers and Families. 
| Livermore's Commentaries on the Gospel. 
| Livermore's Commentaries on the Acts. 
| Noyes’ Translation of the Book of Job. 
Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets, 3 vols. 
| Noyes’ Trasslation of Proverbs, Ecclesiastics, and the 
| Canuttctes. 
| Noyes’ Translation of the Book of Psalms. 
| Butler's Horae Biblical, or Sacred Book of the Jews and 
Christians. e 
| Brook's Christian in his Closet. 
| Harris's Prayer for the use of Families. 
Brook's Family Prayers. 
Kurnap’s Expository Lectures on the Scriptures, 
| Fox's Hints to Sabbath Schoo! Teachers. 
| Greenwood’s Lives of the Aposties, new edition. 
Norton on the Trinity. 
{ Ware on the Formation of Christian Character, and Se- 
quel. 
b The above eighteen volumes with many other valuable 
| works, for sale low by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 134 Washington street, opposite School street. 
| octl3 lislos 


~~ CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE, 


ryVF Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
I commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
lot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 11L Washington 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, aud Mr 3. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
|neay Horticaltural Hall. ag25. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 

BY MRS. COLMAN. 

i NNOCENCE and Childhood, by Mrs Colman, very 
| i prettily illustrated; The Talisman and the Good Ge 
nins; Holiday Stories, with many pictures; The Pet Bat- 
terflies, with other Stories, by Mrs. Colman; Stories of 
| Affection - a Little Gitt for all seasons, by Mra. Colman; 
| New and True Stories for Childgen, with 100 pictures; the 
| Pearl Story Book, 4 collection of Tales, by Mra Colman; 
‘just published, for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 111 
Washington street. sept2s. 


| 
POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
LX Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
lto g've particular attention to the prescripta of Phvai- 
| cians and the medical requisitions of families. Contfin- 
| ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
| business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
| Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
| aad selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
'ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
| pensed at their establishment, june 








| BROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 


| HIS Institution is in the seventh year cf its exis- 
‘T tence, and ?s known to many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. To those !ess acquainted, it may be proper 
|to state, that the namber of papils is at present limtied 
/to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are 
lover 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
| this age, remain as long after, as may seem mutually 
‘agreeable to parents and principal. The School is as 
pertect a family, as the abilrty of the principal and cir- 
cumtsances will allow. The next term, or half year, 
will commence on the first We-lnesday in November. 
Circulars of more specific iaformation wiil be promptly 
forwarded to such as desire more particulars, In Bos- 
ton, parents may inquire of John Homans, M. D., 
Geo. Howe, Esq., and G. B. Blake, Eeq. 
W. A NICHOLS, Principal. 


Brookfield, Sept .8 eoplt 





LITERARY “CORNER STONE.” 


a4 NCE possessed of a work so able, copious and sci 
O entifically constructed, as 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 

onediscovers a hundred benefits previously unthoaght of. 
| Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old 
terms, and new terms, and the history of the rise and 
progress of terms,—together with apt cilatious, pointed 
and sparkling,—with other benefits I need not attempt to 
enumerate,—combine to make him feel the work a deside- 
ratum—to lay it as a corner stone in his library Or ra- 
ther,—since corner stones are not often disturbed,—as a 
janitor,—a librarian,—ever at his post, ready to converse 
on whatever topic is at hand.” 

July, 1849. Charles Beecher. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. Gweopis. sep29. 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfally inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occapied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature perinanent location of 
his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He parposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than be can have constantly under his direct persona) in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himsel{ to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for sach resalts as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires, 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
branches included, payable semi-annually in January and 


duly. : 
No. 6 Allston street, head 
Fa parents and 
. 


Application may be made 
: of Bulfinch street, at bey . gnardians 
to see the School Rooms, and Fmd 





are invited to call 
with the principal! 


ed Lord left to his church the injunction: ‘Feed 
‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the king- 
The divine love and care of 
the rising generation are signally illustrated in 
the authoritative provisions to instil early into the 
pee mind the principles of piety and. truth. 

n direct conflict with this divine method is the 
general system of State instruction in this coun- 
The wisdom of the world arrays itself 


“Talk to me of Jesus, mother,” said a little 
child of three years old, while lying feverish and 
breathing hard on his mother’s lap. ‘Talk to 

et me the picture- 
book. There is one large ma small sleee of 
Could a parent, who loved to 
hear her child speak of that dear Saviour, refuse 
to tell the little one of what he did, and how he 


The price single, one | 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re 
frigerator. 


Y Patent R rator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 

old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments-are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civi World, and thousands upon thousands 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one ‘to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
fouud both useful and economical.in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and ager their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ob- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other yoo thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water wil] be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen far- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, ant have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by wich, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with. the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 
(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
| OWn merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 


to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the “, 

june9 7m NATH'L WATERMAN. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
FOR THE CURE OF 
| COUGHS, COLDS, HOA RSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


HE uniform success which has attended the use of 
this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
| lteve and cure affections of the Lungs, have geined for it a 
| celebrity equalled by no other medicine. We offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence im its virtues, and the 
| fall veliet that it will eubdee and remove the severest at- 
| tacks of disease upon the throat and Luogs. These results, 
as they become pabliciy known, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the following: — 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. College, New York 














Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider pecu- 
liurly adapted to cure disea-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to his friend, who was fast sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs:-—“Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 


CHIEP JUSTICE EUSTIS, 
| of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
| cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
| PECTORAL.” 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 
The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
| states, “That Asthmaand Bronchitis so prevalent in this 
inclement climate, has vielded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, sad we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful preparstion to the Profession 
avd public generally.” 

Let the relieved pufferer speak for himself: — 

Hantroxp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir: —Having been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me to send you this acknowledgment, not only 
in justice to you, but for the information of others in like 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected gt first, became 
#0 severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed and fastened upon me, I be- 
| came emaciated, coold not sleep, ws distressed iby iny 
cough, and « pain through my chest, and ia shert had all 
the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci.e seemed at all toreach my case, until I providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured me. Yours with respect, 

E. A. STEWART. 
Avbany, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthmain the worst form; so that T have 
been obliged tu sleep iu my chnir for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I had trieda 
great nany medicines to no purpose, until my _ Physician 
prescribed, as an experiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL. 

At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
ty removed. Lean sleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which | had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8S. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sulu by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
land. 3mos 822 








NOLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
C Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1. Greek anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo0, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

11. Frenxcu.—Colloti’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning Freuch, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12m0, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modera French Reader, 12:0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

Ill. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and Gerinan Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

1V. Ivatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning ltalian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo0, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanisn.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spatish, by M. Velazquez and 'T. Sumonne, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Val "5 


already established, to procure every article appertaining | 


ork. enye- 
“Is gives me pleasure to certity the value and eificacy of | 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 
bic Subscribers would ask the particular attention 


Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle — of the societies of our noemgagooctag The 
compilers have endeavored to a more lyrical 
collection than most of those i oy Sein better adagnad 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
smoee of oot haprtg and societies demands, and have 
co} , for that » not only different c 
men, but leaders of choirs, aad ae other coeadies 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published Jess than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the. estimation in. 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytnns is in use. 


MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Ezst Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans, 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


—— MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THousanpd Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
‘Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Forei 

Languages, current in English Literature, etc., etc. mt 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presenta the Language as it is 
used hy nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
ensinent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Joha McLean, LL.D., 





of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new asd highly approved Collection of 





NEW HYMN Book. 


ILLIAM D, TICKNOR & 

WwW Washington and School tomes ee . 
~ a new and stereotype Edition of an ye 
Bat: for Public and Private Devotion— pe 
pes cape Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel} J ond, 
- en many additional hymns, handsome| 
in lack sheep,—Price 624. A liberal diced, 
eral Churches, ani ino eation has been a csr 

Vhu an ishe i . 
that it ed reat satisfaction. jini ty 


The $08 ae some of the testimoniais in fave, 


thew ork. 

[From the Lj-¢. 

‘As a collection of Baered 

Hymns, this book cannot be x, ves | and @ppropria, 

, {From the Evening Gazette 1 
Chiristinn poor yigtte Most Postal: compilatin 
to oe 
i has bees fasued te setriteal want of ao. 


munity, that 
Sea ahr glare 


tary World.} 


[From the Daily Advertiser, 
;| “It is well that the beauties of this i 
Edition necessary. |, 


: Ppy selection of the gems 

poetry in England and our own count . = 

ey of several very excellent hymns which § “ 
in this work. “More than one ae 


hymns are added in this Edition.*? 
[From the Daily Atlas. 
“For this excellent collection of eae Poetry 
are i to the conjoint labors of the Rev." 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet oop, 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel compet ae 
age ‘yen such matter 5, we should think it well ae 
mee ) meet the wants f religious Societies, ABa bog 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a per. 
refined taste, it is superior to a collection ae 
have examined. Besides the best ymns of the Ee 
Pee poets, it contains many “sacred ’ 
. the ~ “A re llow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfy, 
our American Bards. SRNR eons _— 
Hymns are among the best i the collect 
and the compilers ha ligiou ieee 
in thas ietesian aan. pom gy ee 
[From the Boston Courier, ] 
‘A more valuable collection of devotional 
fee! confident has never been issued. It seems to. 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste ani 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one yi 
take up the book for the first time without  reqq; 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful ip it 
designs and execution must find a wide ci jon j 
our Churches, and among the family circles of oy * 


me coun. 
[From the Boston Transeript.] 
“While many of the beautiful bymns of Wavs a 
Wesley are liere retained, there is many a Gem ¢ jy, 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Boy, 
ring, Roscoe, Seorliegs » Milman, Hel, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Kebie, Follen and others, who 
genius in this department of writing requires no furi\ 
ndors than the perusal of the hymns in this colle, 
tion. 
Societies desirous of examining this work with 
view of introducing it btai ies, gratis ’ 
plication to the Publishers. ne? 7 





WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 





Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon, David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh. 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., ward Hitcheock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., | 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


**I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.’’ [James Kent. 


**It will introduce the name of its author te.pvery Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexscographers who have preceded him.” 
{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in Schoo! Committee, 
March 28 1848. 
‘Ordered, “That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.”’ Altest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- | 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per | 
cents to its contents as originally published, 1s in its 

| Present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- | 
| cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced | 
| by competeat teachers and pr » better ad: dto 








| CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARI 


AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMP: 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
No. 262 
“WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W.E. C., invites his former customers, and all pe 


chasers to examine his new stock of 
Cuisa and Dinner 2 po nggs of Iron, Stos: 


Particular attention grven to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. ‘ 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every dese; 
tion repaired at short notice. 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES 
march3 





| the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States | 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencigs | 
| are the following :— 
1. Cleas anu methodical arrangement. 
2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
|obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 
3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
| the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
| and Blackstone. 
| 4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 
| 5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
| ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[Proft. Felton, Camh. 
| “The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 


Robinson, N. Y 


‘Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
jseea.”” Literary World. 


| ee 

POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 

| CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
|} TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
| greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
| ing character of its music. 

| THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
| Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
| known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
| recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G, J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
jever published. It has received the sanction of the 
| Boston Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston 
| Academy of Music. In style there 1s a great diversity 
| it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, | 
jand is specially adapted to cong tional use. The | 
| Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
| Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
{to be in every choir. 
| THE NATIONAL LYRE, A new collection of 
| psalm and hyma tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Hayda, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 


j 
‘ 








chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
jeomaneisions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 


sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arra 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepa 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 





Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 388 cts. 

VI. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 

Vit. Eneuisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo0, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
88 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, g1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbios, author of **Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Puotz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geo: 

hy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary afte 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, Svo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’s Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

Nearty Reapvy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thateher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
ove —-Laog>’s Ben ce, \2mo—Olleadorfs Hlewe 





common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work, 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 
With an Introdoctory Memoir, ner grandson, 
Cuarves Francis AbaMs. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix » containing the 
Letters addressed ty Joun Quincy ADaAMs to his 
Son, on the Stady of the Bible. 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Aer _ and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
marcht 





PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER to 
which shall unite the advantages 


Mass., on the 15th of August. 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educationa 
Books and Journals, &e., &c., will be farnished, and 


the entire tuition fee will beten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. : 


character, will be admitted, without any obligation 
| For 
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Albion Life insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliamet 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Sioch 
DIRECTORS. 
Martruew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpen Giepstases, Esg., Deputy Chairma 
Thomas Starling Benson, Eeq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samoe! Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Exq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Prysictaws. 
Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEOKXs. 


Willi . 
Po eas br pe oe 


J. Mason Wurren, Bsq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuar.iton, Esq. 


Actuary—Joun Le Ca pre:ain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Meesrs. Wittiam Hanes and Sax 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 

The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining + 
the advantages of the Mutual svstem, with all the securit 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in th 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body: 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capil 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individual’ 
liable, to the extent of their respective. shares, for all i 


composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 


any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 


a School 
$ a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 


Besides Practica: Instruction in the Art of Teaching, 


Any teacher or person intending to pepe 9 ot 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term, 
further ‘ 


apply to Py ° ' ’ 
Weshingion St, Beaton. 


Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER advantage 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutu 
Bocieties, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its prof 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at com pouud interest, wit! 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVEI- 
whereas, in Mutval insurance offices no SECURITY OF Tr 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the lou 
es, and the Premiums are always liuble to be raised, « 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigenci# 
ofthe Society; and if at any time, whether from misco- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Seciety become 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stocé 
holders to fail back upon, to mitigate the distress to whit 
sach an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PeRrect security, arising trom a large paid up capiit 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty ome pr 


ing. 
"Paeatuns MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or # 
nuatiy. 

WUEN THE INSURANCE Is FOR THE WHOLE term of Sik 
half the premium may remain unpaid for five years, @ 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hoipers participate at once in ail th 
profits of the Company, froin the date of the payment é 
the first premium, and share in the first *ivision of i 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in met 
— companies, before becoming entitled to share in (bt 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., oR FouR FIFTHS of the profits 4 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid # 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, ot appli¢ 
in angmestatioa of the sum insured, at the.option of tt 
policy holder. ; 

No Cuarce For Ponicy, or medieat examination. 

No CHarGE For ska RISK, to of from Europe, at av! 
season of the year. ri 

Poticy Hoctpers iN THE ALBION donot sink the amou" 
of their premium, but tbé Insured is benefited every thir 
year during his own Jife, by the receipt of his profits ® 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an i* 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a princip® 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the pod 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dyitt 
previously, the sum is paid ito his family or other repre 
sentatives. . 

A FAIR COKPENSATION a}iowed on surrender of life pol 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive prop for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceedin£ 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in une* 
cases,"to grant policies without reference to the ws 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing on ae 
selves of the benefits of Life I:surance are respectfully 
vited to examine into ee he te offered DY th 

y before taking out es elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
se all requisite information can be obtained on applica 


tion at our office. 
to the Company 
WILLIAM oo aE eee and vicinity. 


ae ke Merchaat’s Exchange, Boston. 
wd 











Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. -— 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
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